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PRECAUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  MONTH  having  now  elapsed  since  the 
unfortunate  accident  hy  which  Denbigh 
had  been  confined,  he  took  an  opportunity 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  where  he  was 
well  enough  now  to  meet  the  family,  to 
announce  his  intention  of  trespassing  no 
longer  on  their  kindness,  but  of  returning 
that  day  to  the  rectory. 

This  communication  distressed  the  whole 
family,  and  the  baronet  turning  to  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  as  he  took  one 
of  his  hands,  said,  with  an  air  of  solemnity, 
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"  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  could  wish  you  to 
make  this  house  your  home  ;  Doctor  Ives 
may  have  known  you  longer,  and  may 
have  ties  of  blood  upon  you,  but  I  am  cer 
tain  he  cannot  love  you  better :  and  are 
not  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  binding  as 
those  of  blood  ?" 

Denbigh  was  affected  by  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Edward's  manner,  as  he  replied, 

"  The  regiment  to  which  I  belong,  Sir 
Edward,  will  be  reviewed  next  week,  and 
it  has  become  my  duty  to  leave  you ;  there 
is  one  it  is  proper  I  should  visit,  a  near 
connexion,  who  is  acquainted  with  my 
providential  escape,  and  wishes,  naturally, 
to  see  me:  besides,  my  dear  Sir  Edward, 

she  has  many  causes  of  sorrow,  and  it  is  a 

j 

debt  I  owe  her  affection,  to  endeavour  to 
relieve  them." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken 
of  his  family,  or  hardly  even  of  himself; 
and  the  silence  which  prevailed,  plainly 
showed  the  interest  the  listeners  took  in 
the  little  he  uttered. 
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That  connexion,  thought  Emily,  I  won 
der  if  her  name  be  Marian !  But  nothing 
further  passed,  excepting  the  affectionate 
regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  promises  of 
Denbigh,  to  visit  them  again  before  he 

left  B— ,  and  of  joining  them  at  L 

immediately  after  the  review  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  As  soon  as  he  had  break 
fasted,  John  drove  him  in  his  phaeton  to 
the  rectory. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  like  the  rest  of  the  baron 
et's  family,  had  been  too  deeply  impressed 
with  their  debt  to  this  young  man,  to 
interfere  with  her  favourite  system  of  cau 
tion,  against  too  great  an  intimacy  between 
her  niece  and  her  preserver.  Close  obser 
vation,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ives,  had 
prepared  her  to  give  him  her  esteem  ;  but 
the  gallant  self-devotion  he  had  displayed 
towards  Emily,  was  calculated  to  remove 
weightier  objections  than  she  could  ima 
gine  as  likely  to  exist,  to  his  becoming 
her  husband  —  that  he  meant  it,  was  of 
late  evident,  from  his  whole  deportment. 
B2 
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Since  the  morning  that  the  portfolio 
was  produced,  Denbigh  had  given  a  more 
decided  preference  to  her  niece.  The  nice 
discrimination  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  not 
have  said  his  feelings  had  become  stronger, 
but  that  he  laboured  less  to  conceal  them. 
That  he  loved  her  niece,  she  suspected, 
from  the  first  fortnight  of  their  acquaint 
ance;  and  it  had  given  additional  stimulus 
to  her  investigation  of  his  character — but 
to  doubt  it,  after  interposing  his  person 
between  Emily  and  death,  would  have 
been  to  mistake  human  nature.  There 
was  one  qualification,  which  before  this 
accident,  she  would  have  held  indispen 
sable  ;  but  the  gratitude,  the  affections, 
of  Emily,  she  believed  now  to  be  too 
deeply  engaged  to  make  the  strict  inquiry 
she  otherwise  would  have  instituted  into 
the  principles  of  Denbigh,  who,  if  not  a 
professing  Christian,  was  at  least — a  strictly 
moral  man.  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  truth,  like 
others,  on  finding  it  impracticable  to  con 
duct  her  arrangements  to  that  reason  might 
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justify  alt  she  did,  began  to  find  reasons 
for  what  she  thought  best  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  Denbigh,  both 
by  his  conduct  and  his  opinions,  had  cre 
ated  such  an  estimate  of  his  worth,  in  the 
breast  of  Mrs  Wilson,  that  there  would 
have  been  but  little  danger  of  a  repulse, 
had  no  fortuitous  accident  helped  him  in 
his  way  to  her  favour. 

"Who  have  we  here,'*  said  Lady  Mose- 
ley ;  a  Jandaulet  and  four — the  Earl  of 
Bolton,  I  declare  ;''  turning  from  the  win 
dow,  with  that  collected  grace,  she  so  well 
loved,  and  so  well  knew  how  to  assume, 
to  receive  her  noble  visitor. 

Lord  Boiton  was  a  bachelor  of  sixty- 
five,  who  had  long  been  attached  to  the 
court,  and  retained  much  of  the  manners 
of  the  old  school ;  his  principal  estate  was 
in  Ireland,  and  most  of  that  time  which 
his  duty  at  Windsor  did  not  require,  he 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  his  Irish  pro 
perty;  thus,  although  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  baronet's  family,  they  sel- 
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dorn  met.  With  General  Wilson  he  had 
been  at  college,  and  to  his  widow,  he 
always  showed  much  of  the  regard  which 
he  had  invariably  professed  to  her  husband. 
The  obligation  he  had  conferred,  unasked, 
on  Francis  Ives,  was  one  conferred  on  all 
his  friends ;  and  his  reception  was  now 
warmer  than  usual. 

"  My  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  earl, 
bowing  on  her  hand,  "  your  looks  do  am 
ple  justice  to  the  air  of  Northamptonshire. 
I  hope  your  ladyship  enjoys  your  usual 
health  ;"  and  then  waiting  her  equally 
courteous  answer,  he  paid  his  compliments, 
in  succession,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family :  a  mode  undoubtedly  well  adapted 
to  discover  their  several  conditions,  but 
not  a  little  tedious  in  its  operations,  and 
somewhat  tiresome  to  the  legs. 

"  We  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
your  lordship,"  said  Sir  Edward,  in  his 
unaffected  and  warm-hearted  manner  ; 
"  that  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  repay  more  amply  than  by  our  thanks." 
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The  earl  was,  or  affected  to  be,  sur 
prised,  as  he  required  an  explanation. 

"  The  living  at  Bolton,  my  lord,"  said 
Lady  Moseley,  with  dignity. 

"  Yes,"  continued  her  husband  ;  "your 
lordship,  in  giving  the  living  to  Frank, 
did  me  a  favour,  equal  to  what  you  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  my  own  child  — 
and  unsolicited,  too,  my  lord,  it  was  an 
additional  compliment." 

The  earl  sat  rather  uneasy  during  this 
speech  —  but  the  love  of  truth  prevailed  ; 
for  he  had  been  too  much  round  the  per 
son  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  not  to  retain 
ajl  the  best  impressions  of  his  youth  :  and 
after  a  little  struggle  with  his  self-love, 
replied, 

"  Not  unsolicited,  Sir  Edward  ;  I  have 
no  doubt,  had  my  better  fortune  allowed 
me  the  acquaintance  of  my  present  rector, 
his  own  merit  would  have  obtained,  what 
a  sense  of  justice  requires  I  should  say  was 
granted  to  an  applicant,  to  whom  the  ear 
of  royalty  would  not  have  been  deaf." 
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It  was  the  turn  of  the  Moseleys  now  to 
look  surprised,  and  Sir  Edward  ventured 
to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  It  was  my  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Pen 
dennyss,  who  applied  to  me  for  it,  as  a 
favour  done  to  himself;  and  Pendennyss 
is  a  man  not  to  be  refused  any  thing." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  animation,  "  and  in  what 
way  came  we  to  be  under  this  obligation 
to  his  lordship  ?" 

"  He  did  me  the  honour  of  a  call,  during 
my  visit  to  Ireland,  madam,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for 
his  application  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ives,  was, 
his  interest  in  the  widow  of  General  Wil 
son,"  bowing  with  much  solemnity  to  the 
lady  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  grateful  that  the  earl  should  yet 
remember  us,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  strug 
gling  to  restrain  her  tears  ;  "  are  we  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  soon  ?" 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday, 
saying  he  should  be  here  some  time  in  the 
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ensuing  week,  madam ;"  and,  turning 
pleasantly  to  Jane  and  her  sister,  he  con 
tinued,  "  Sir  Edward,  you  have  here  re 
wards  fit  for  heavier  services,  and  the  earl 
is  a  great  admirer  of  female  charms." 

"  Is  he  not  married,  my  lord  ?"  asked 
the  baronet,  with  great  simplicity. 

ee  No  baronet,  nor  engaged ;  but  how 
long  he  will  remain  so,  after  his  hardihood 
in  venturing  into  this  neighbourhood,  will, 
I  trust,  depend  on  one  of  these  young 
ladies." 

Jane  looked  grave — for  trifling  on  love, 
was  heresy  in  her  estimation;  but  Emily 
laughed,  with  an  expression  in  which  a 
skilful  physiognomist  might  have  read — if 
he  mean  me,  he  is  mistaken. 

"  Your  cousin,  Lord  Chatterton,  has 
found  interest,  Sir  Edward,"  continued 
the  peer,  "  to  obtain  his  father's  situation ; 
and  if  report  speak  truth,  he  wishes  to 
become  more  nearly  related  to  vou." 

"  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  can  hap 
pen,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  a  smile,  and 
B  5 
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who  had  not  art  enough  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  "  unless  he  takes  my  sister, 
here." 

The  cheeks  of  both  the  young  ladies 
now  vied  with  the  rose  ;  and  the  peer  ob 
serving  he  had  touched  on  forbidden 
ground,  added,  "  Chatterton  was  fortunate 
to  find  friends  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
powerful  interest  of  Lord  Haverford." 

"  To  whom  was  he  indebted  for  the 
place,  my  lord?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  It  was  whispered  at  court,  madam," 
said  the  earl,  sensibly  lowering  his  voice, 
and  speaking  with  air  of  mystery,  "  that 
His  Grace  of  Derwent  threw  the  whole  of 
his  parliamentary  interest  into  the  scale 
on  the  baron's  side — but  you  are  not  to 
suppose,"  raising  his  hand  gracefully,  with 
a  wave  of  rejection,  "  that  I  speak  from 
authority  ;  only  a  surmise,  Sir  Edward — 
only  a  surmise,  my  lady." 

"  Is  not  the  name  of  .the  Duke  of  Der 
went,  Denbigh?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson, 
with  a  thoughtful  manner. 
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"  Certainly,  madam  —  Denbigh,"  re 
plied  the  earl,  with  a  gravity  that  he  al 
ways  preserved  when  speaking  of  digni 
ties,  "  one  of  our  most  ancient  names,  and 
descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Plantagenets,  and  Tudors." 

He  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  on 
bowing  to  the  younger  ladies,  laughingly 
repeated  his  intention  of  bringing  his  cou 
sin  (an  epithet  he  never  omitted)  Penden- 
nyss  to  their  feet. 

"  Do  you  think,  sister,"  said  Lady 
Moseley,  after  the  earl  had  retired,  "  that 
Mr.  Denbigh  is  of  the  house  of  Derwent?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilson, 
musing,  "  yet  it  is  odd — Chatterton  told 
me  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lady  Harriet 
Denbigh,  but  not  with  the  duke."  As  this 
was  spoken  in  the  manner  of  a  soliliquy,  it 
received  no  answer,  and  was  in  fact  but 
little  attended  to,  by  any  of  the  party,  ex 
cepting  Emily,  who  glanced  her  eye  once 
or  twice  at  her  aunt  as  she  was  speaking, 
with  an  interest,  the  name  of  Denbigh 
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never  failed  to  excite.  Harriet  she  thought 
a  pretty  name — but  Marian  was  a  prettier; 
if,  thought  Emily,  I  could  know  a  Marian 
Denbigh,  I  could  love  her,  and  her  name 
too. 

The  Moseleys  now  began  to  make  their 

preparations  for  their  journey  to  L , 

and  the  end  of  the  succeeding  week  was 
fixed  for  the  period  of  their  departure. 

Mrs.  Wilson  urged  a  delay  of  two  or 
three  days,  in  order  to  give  her  an  oppor 
tunity  of  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Pen- 
dennyss,  ayoung  man,  in  whom— although 
she  had  relinquished  her  former  romantic 
wish  of  uniting  him  to  Emily — she  yet  felt 
a  deep  interest,  growing  out  of  his  con 
nexion  with  the  last  moments  of  her  hus 
band,  and  his  uniformly  high  character. 

Sir  Edward  accordingly  acquainted  his 
uncle,  that  on  the  following  Saturday  he 
might  expect  the  arrival  of  himself  and 
family — intending  to  leave  the  hall  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  and  reach 
Benfield  Lodge  to  dinner. 
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This  arrangement  once  made,  and  Mr. 
Benfield  apprised  of  it,  was  unalterable — 
the  old  gentleman  holding  a  variation  from 
an  engagement,  a  deadly  sin. 

The  week  succeeding  the  accident,  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Denbigh,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hall  were  surprised  with 
the  approach  of  a  being,  as  singular  in  his 
manners  and  dress,  as  the  equipage  which 
conveyed  him  to  the  door  of  the  mansion. 
This  vehicle  was  a  high-backed,  old-fashion 
ed  sulky,  strongly  fortified  with  leather,  and 
large  headed  brass  nails  ;  wheels  at  least  a 
quarter  larger  in  diameter  than  those  of 
the  present  day — and  wings  on  each  side, 
large  enough  to  have  supported  a  full 
grown  roc,  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
upper  air. 

It  was  drawn  by  a  horse  once  white,  but 
whose  milky  hue  was  tarnished  through 
age:  with  large  and  numerous  spots  of  red, 
and  whose  mane  and  tail  did  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  by  the  shears  during  the 
present  reign. 
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The  being  who  alighted  from  this  anti 
quated  machine,  was  tall  and  excessively 
thin,  wore  his  own  hair — drawn  over  his  al 
most  naked  head,  into  a  long  thin  cue— which 
reached  half  way  down  his  back,  closely 
entwined  in  numerous  involutions  of  lea 
ther,  or  the  skin  of  some  fish.  His  drab 
coat  was  in  shape  between  a  frock  and  a 
close-body — close-body  indeed,  it  was  ; 
for  the  buttons — in  size  about  equal  to  an 
old-fashioned  China  saucer — were  buttoned 
to  the  very  throat,  thereby  setting  off  his 
shapes  to  peculiar  advantage.  His  breeches 
were  buckskin,  and  much  soiled  ;  his 
stockings — although  it  was  midsummer 
— blue  yam  ;  and  his  shoes  provided  with 
buckles,  of  dimensions  proportionate  to 
the  aforesaid  buttons  ;  his  age  might  be 
seventy,  but  his  step  was  quick — and  the 
movements  of  his  whole  system  showed 
great  activity  botb  of  body  and  mind. 

This  figure  being  ushered  into  the  room 
where  the  gentlemen  were  sitting,  made  a 
low  and  extremely  modest  bow,  and  deli- 
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berately  putting  on  his  spectacles,  thrust 
his  hand  into  an  outside  pocket  of  his 
coat,  from  beneath  the  huge  flaps  of  which 
he  produced  a  black  leather  pocket-book, 
about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  octavo  vo 
lume  ;  after  carefully  examining  the  mul 
titude  of  papers  it  contained,  he  selected  a 
letter,  and  having  returned  the  pocket- 
book  to  its  ample  apartment,  read  aloud — 
"  For  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  bart.  of  Mose- 

ley  Hall,  B ,  Northamptonshire — with 

care  and  speed,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter 
Johnson,  steward  of  Benfield  Lodge,  Nor 
folk  ;"  and,  dropping  his  sharp  voice,  he 
stalked  up  to  where  the  baronet  stood,  and 
presented  the  epistle,  with  another  reve 
rence. 

(i  Ah,  my  good  friend  Johnson/'  said 
Sir  Edward,  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  er 
rand  (for  until  he  saw  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  he  had  thought  some  accident  had 
occurred  to  his  uncle),  "  this  is  the  first 
visit  you  have  ever  honoured  me  with  ; 
come,  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go  to 
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your  dinner — drink,  that  you  hope  it  may 
not  be  the  last." 

"  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  and  you  honour 
able  gentlemen,  will  pardon  me/'  replied 
the  steward,  in  his  solemn  key,  "  this  is 
the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  of  his  Ma 
jesty's  county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  devoutly 
wish  it  may  prove  the  last — Gentlemen,  I 
drink  your  honourable  healths." 

This  was  the  only  real  speech  the  old 
man  made  during  his  visit,  unless  an  occa 
sional  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  question 
could  be  thought  so.  He  remained  by  Sir 
Edward's  positive  injunction,  until  the  fol 
lowing  day ;  for  having  delivered  himself 
of  his  message,  and  received  its  answer,  he 
was  about  to  take  his  departure  that  even 
ing,  "  thinking  he  might  get  a  good  piece 
on  his  road  homeward,  as  it  wanted  half 
an  hour  yet  to  sundown." 

In  the  evening,  as  he  was  ushered  by 
John  (who  had  known  him  from  his  own 
childhood,  and  loved  to  show  him  atten 
tions)  to  the  room  in  which  he  was  to 
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sleep,  he  broke,  what  the  young  man  cal 
led,  his  inveterate  silence,  with,  "  young 
Mr.  Moseley — young  gentleman — might 
I  presume — to  ask — to  see' the  gentleman." 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  cried  John,  in  as 
tonishment,  both  at  the  request,  and  his 
speaking  so  much. 

"That  saved  Miss  Emmy's  life,  sir." 
John  now  fully  comprehended  him,  and 
led  the  way  to  Denbigh's  room  ;  he  was 
asleep,  but  they  were  admitted  to  his  bed 
side  ;  the  steward  stood  for  good  ten  mi 
nutes,  gazing  on  the  sleeper  in  silence ; 
and  John  observed,  as  he  blew  his  nose, 
on  regaining  his  own  apartment,  his  little 
gray  eyes  twinkling  with  a  lustre  that 
could  be  taken  for  nothing  but  a  tear. 

As  Mr.  Benfield's  letter  was  not  less  cha 
racteristic  of  the  writer,  than  the  bearer  of 
his  vocation,  we  give  it  at  length. 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward  and  Nephew, 
((  Your  letter  reached  the  lodge  too  late 
to   be  answered   that  evening,  as  I  was 
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about  to  step  into  bed ;  but  I  hasten  to 
write  my  congratulations ;  remembering 
the  often  repeated  maxim  of  my  kinsman, 
Lord  Gosford,  that  letters  should  be  an 
swered  immediately;  indeed,  a  neglect  of 
it  had  very  nigh  brought  about  an  affair 
of  honour,  between  the  earl  and  Sir  Ste 
phens  Hallet.  Sir  Stephens  was  always 
opposed  to  us  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  this  realm  ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  might  have  been  something  passed  in 
the  debate  itself,  which  commenced  the 
correspondence,  as  the  earl  certainly  told 
him  as  much,  as  if  he  were  a  traitor  to  his 
king  and  country. 

"  But  it  seems  that  your  daughter 
Emily,  has  been  rescued  from  death,  by 
the  grandson  of  General  Denbigh,  who  sat 
with  us  in  the  house.  Now  I  always  had 
a  good  opinion  of  this  young  Denbigh, 
who  reminds  me,  every  time  I  look  at  him, 
of  my  late  brother,  your  father-in-law, 
that  was  ;  and  I  send  my  steward,  Peter 
Johnson,  express  to  the  hall,  in  order  that 
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he  may  see  the  sick  man,  and  bring  me 
back  a  true  account  of  how  he  fares ;  for 
should  he  be  wanting  for  any  thing  within 
the  gift  of  Roderick  Benfield,  he  has  only 
to  speak  to  have  it;  not  that  I  suppose, 
nephew,  you  would  willingly  allow  him  to 
suffer  for  any  thing,  but  Peter  is  a  man  of 
close  observation,  although  he  is  of  few 
words,  and  may  suggest  something  bene 
ficial,  that  might  escape  younger  heads. 

"  I  pray  for — that  is,  I  hope  the  young 
man  will  recover,  as  your  letter  gives  great 
hopes,  and  if  he  should  want  any  little 
matter  to  help  him  along  in  his  promotion 
in  the  army — as  I  take  it  he  is  not  over 
weakhy — you  have  now  a  good  opportu 
nity  to  offer  your  assistance  handsomely  ; 
and  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  your 
arrangements  for  this  winter,  your  draft  on 
me  for  five  thousand  pounds  will  be  paid 
at  sight. 

<e  For  fear  he  may  be  proud,  and  not 
choose  to  accept  your  assistance,  I  have 
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this  morning  detained  Peter,  while  he  has 
put  a  codicil  to  my  will,  leaving  him  ten 
thousand  pounds.  You  may  tell  Emily 
she  is  a  naughty  child,  or  she  would  have 
written  me  the  whole  story ;  but,  poor 
dear,  I  suppose  she  has  other  things  on  her 

mind  just  now.     God  bless  Mr. 

that  is,  God  bless  you  all — and  try  if  you 
cannot  get  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  at  once — 
the  brother  of  Lady  Juliana's  friend  was 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  first  step. 
"  RODERICK  BENFIELD." 

On  the  following  morning — with  the 
sun, — Peter  was  on  his  way  to  the  house,  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  and,  until  this 
visit,  had  never>  at  any  one  period,  left  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  result  of  his  reconnoitering  expe 
dition  has  never  reached  our  knowledge; 
but  the  arrival  of  a  servant  some  days  after 
he  took  his  leave,  with  a  pair  of  enor 
mous  goggles,  which  the  old  gentleman 
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assured  his  nephew  in  a  note,  both  Peter 
and  himself  had  found  useful  occasionally, 
to  weak  eyes,  might  have  been  owing  to 
the  prudent  forecast  of  the  sagacious 
steward. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  morning  on  which  Denbigh  left 

B was  a  melancholy  one  to  all  the 

members  of  the  little  circle,  in  which  he 
had  been  so  eminently  distinguished,  for 
his  modesty,  his  intelligence,  and  disinter 
ested  intrepidity.  Sir  Edward,  took  an 
opportunity,  solemnly  to  express  his  gra 
titude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
him,  and  retiring  with  him  to  the  library, 
delicately,  and  earnestly  pressed  his  avail 
ing  himself  of  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Ben- 
field,  to  advance  his  interest  in  the  army. 

"  Look  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Den 
bigh,"  said  the  good  baronet,  pressing  him 
by  the  hand,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  "  as  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of 
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the  one  you  have  so  recently  lost.  You 
are  my  child  ;  I  feel  as  a  parent  to  you,  and 
must  be  suffered  to  act  as  one." 

To  this  affectionate  offer  of  Sir  Edward, 
Denbigh  replied,  with  an  emotion  equal  to 
that  of  the  baronet,  as  he  declined,  with 
respectful  language,  his  offered  assistance 
as  unnecessary  ;  he  had  powerful  friends 
to  advance  his  interest,  without  resorting 
to  the  use  of  money  ;  and  on  taking  Sir 
Edward's  hand,  as  he  left  the  apartment, 
he  added,  with  great  warmth,  "  yet,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when 
I  shall  ask  a  boon  from  your  hands,  that 
no  act  of  mine,  but  a  life  of  devoted  ser 
vice,  could  entitle  me  to  receive."  The 
baronet  smiled  his  assent,  to  a  request 
he  already  understood,  and- Denbigh  with 
drew. 

John  Moseley  had  insisted  on  putting 
the  bays  into  requisition,  to  carry  Denbigh 
for  the  first  stage,  and  they  now  stood 
caparisoned  for  the  jaunt,  with  their  mas 
ter — in  a  less  joyous  mood  than  common — 
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waiting    the    appearance    of    his    com 
panion. 

Emily,  delighted  in  their  annual  excur 
sion  to  Benfield  Lodge  ;  she  was  beloved 
so  warmly,  and  returned  the  affection  of 
its  owner  so  sincerely,  that  the  arrival  of 
the  day,  never  failed  to  excite  that  flow  of 
spirits  which  generally  accompanies  anti 
cipated    pleasures,    'ere     experience    has 
proved,  how  trifling  are  the  greatest  en 
joyments  the  scenes  of  this  life  bestow- 
Yet  as  it  approached,  her  spirits  sank  in 
proportion,  and  on  the  morning  of  Den 
bigh's   taking  leave,   Emily  seemed  any 
thing  but  excessively  happy  ;  there  was  a 
tremour  in  her  voice,  and  redness  about 
her  eyes,  that  alarmed  Lady  Moseley  with 
the  apprehension  she  had  taken  cold :  but 
as  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  was  immedi 
ately  succeeded  with  as  fine  a  brilliancy  of 
colour,  as  the  heart  could  wish,  the  anxious 
mother  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Mrs.  Wilson,  there   was  no  danger,  and 
accompanied  her  sister  to  her  own  room 
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for  some  purpose  of  domestic  economy. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Denbigh  en 
tered  ;  he  had  paid  his  adieus  to  the  matrons 
at  the  door,  and  been  directed  by  them  to 
the  little  parlour  in  quest  of  Emily. 

"  I  have  come  to  make  my  parting  com 
pliments,  Miss  Moseley,"  said. he,  in  a  tre 
mulous  voice,  as  he  ventured  to  hold  forth 
his  hand  :  "  may  heaven  preserve  you,"  he 
continued,  holding  her's  in  fervour  to  his 
bosom,  and  then  dropping  it,  he  hastily 
retired,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  any 
longer  to  utter  all  he  felt.  Emily  stood  a 
few  moments,  pale,  and  almost  inanimate, 
as  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  from  her  eyes, 
and  then  sought  shelter  in  a  seat  of  the 
window,  for  her  person,  and  her  sorrows. 
Lady  Moseley,  on  returning,  was  again 
alarmed  lest  the  draught  should  increase 
her  indisposition ;  but  her  sister,  observ 
ing  that  the  window  commanded  a  view 
of  the  road,  thought  the  air  too  mild  to  do 
her  injury. 

The  personages  who  composed  the  so- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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ciety  at  B ,  had  now,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  separated,  in  pursuit  of  their  duties 
or  their  pleasures.  The  merchant  and  his 
family  had  left  the  Deanery  for  a  watering 
place.  Francis  and  Clara,  had  gone  on  a 
little  tour  of  pleasure  in  the  northern  coun 
ties,  to  take  L in  their  return  home 
ward  ;  and  the  morning  arrived  for  the 
commencement  of  the  baronet's  journey  to 
the  same  place. 

The  carriages  had  been  ordered,  and 
servants  were  running  in  various  directions, 
busily  employed  in  their  several  occupations, 
when  Mrs.  Wilson,  accompanied  by  John 
and  his  sisters,  returned  from  a  walk  they 
had  taken,  to  avoid  the  bustle  of  the  house. 
A  short  distance  from  the  park  gates,  an 
equipage  was  observed  approaching,  creat 
ing  by  its  numerous  horses  and  attendants 
a  dust  which  drove  the  pedestrians  to  one 
side  of  the  road  ;  an  uncommonly  elegant 
and  admirably  fitted  travelling  barouche 
and  six  rolled  by,  with  the  graceful  steadi 
ness  of  an  English  equipage :  several  ser- 
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vants  on  horseback  were  in  attendance, 
and  our  little  party  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  establishment. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  Lord  Bolton  drives 
such  elegant  horses,"  cried  John,  with  the 
ardour  of  a  connoisseur  in  that  noble 
animal ;  "  they  are  the  finest  set  in  the 
kingdom." 

Jane's  eye  had  seen,  through  the  clouds 
of  dust,  the  armorial  bearings,  which 
seemed  to  float  in  the  dark  glossy  pannels 
of  the  carriage,  and  answered,  "  it  is  an 
earl's  coronet,  but  they  are  not  the  Bol 
ton  arms."  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  had 
noticed  a  gentleman  reclining  at  his  ease, 
as  the  owner  of  the  gallant  show  ;  but  its 
passage  was  too  rapid  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  the  features  of  the  courteous 
old  earl ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Wilson  remarked, 
she  thought  him  a  younger  man  than  her 
friend. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  John,  to  one  of  the 
grooms,  as  he  civilly  walked  his  horse  by 

II.  C2 
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the  ladies,  "  who  has  passed  us  in  the 
barouche  ?" 

"  My  lord  Pendennyss,  sir." 

"  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  with  a  tone  of  regret,  "  how  unfor 
tunate  !"  she  had  seen  the  day  named  for 
his  visit  pass  without  his  arrival,  and  now, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the  oppor 
tunity,  he  had  come  for  the  second  time  into 
her  neighbourhood.  Emily  had  learnt  by 
the  solicitude  of  her  aunt,  to  take  an  inte 
rest  in  the  young  peer's  movements,  and 
desired  John  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  groom. 

"  Where  does  your  lord  stop,  to 
night  ?" 

"  At  Bolton  Castle,  sir,  and  I  heard  my 
lord  tell  his  valet  that  he  intended  staying 
one  day  hereabouts,  and  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow  he  goes  to  Wales,  your  ho 


nour." 


cc  I  thank  you,  friend,"  said  John,  and 
the  man  spurred  his  horse  after  the  ca 
valcade. 
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The  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and  Sir 
Edward  had  been  hurrying  Jane  to  enter, 
as  a  servant  in  a  rich  livery,  and  well 
mounted,  galloped  up  and  delivered  a  let 
ter  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  on  opening  it 
read  the  following : 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  begs  leave 
to  present  his  most  respectful  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  family  of  Sir  Ed 
ward  Moseley  —  Lord  Pendennyss  wi-ll 
have  the  honour  of  paying  his  respects  in 
person,  at  any  moment  that  the  widow  of 
his  late  invaluable  friend,  lieutenant-gene 
ral  Wilson,  wilF  please  to  appoint. 

"  Bolton  Castle,  Friday  morning." 

To  this  note  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly  re 
gretting  the  necessity  which  compelled  her 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  para 
gon,  wrote  in  reply  a  short  letter — disliking 
the  formality  of  a  note  : — 
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"  MY  LORD, 

"  I  sincerely  regret,  that  an  engage 
ment  which  cannot  be  postponed,  compels 
us  to  leave  Moseley  Hall  within  the  hour, 
and  must,  in  consequence,  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  your  intended  visit.  But, 
as  circumstances  have  connected  your 
lordship  with  some  of  the  dearest,  although 
the  most  melancholy  events  of  my  life,  I 
earnestly  beg  you  will  no  longer  consider 
us  as  strangers  to  your  person,  as  we  have 
long  ceased  to  be  to  your  character.  It 
will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear 
that  there  will  be  a  prospect  of  our  meet 
ing  in  town  this  winter,  where  I  may  find 
a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  expressing  % 
those  grateful  feelings  so  long  due  to  your 
lordship,  from  your  sincere  friend, 

"  CHARLOTTE  WILSON. 

"  Moseley  Hall,  Friday  morning." 

With  this  answer,  the  servant  was  de 
spatched,  and  the  carriages  moved  on. 
John  had  induced  Emily  to  trust  herself 
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once  more  to  the  bays  and  his  skill ;  but, 
on  perceiving  the  melancholy  of  her  aunt, 
she  insisted  on  exchanging  seats  with 
Jane,  who  had  accepted  a  place  in  the 
carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  No  objection 
being  made,  the  widow  and  her  niece 
rode  the  first  afternoon  together  in  her  tra 
velling  chaise.  The  road  run  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Bolton  Castle,  and  the 
ladies  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  person  of  the  young  noble 
man.  Emily  was  willing  to  gratify  her 
aunt's  propensity  to  dwell  on  the  character 
and  history  of  her  favourite,  and  hoping 
to  withdraw  her  attention  gradually  from 
more  unpleasant  recollection?,  asked  se 
veral  trifling  questions  relatii  g  to  those 
points. 

"  The  earl  must  be  very  rich,  aunt,  from 
the  style  he  maintains." 

"  Very,  my  dear ;  his  family  I  am  unac 
quainted  with,  but  I  understand  his  title 
is  an  extremely  ancient  one :  and  some 
one,  I  believe  Lord  Bolton,  mentioned  that 
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his  estates  in  Wales  alone,  exceeded  fifty 
thousand  a  year." 

"  Much  good  might  be  done,"  said 
Emily,  thoughtfully,  "  with  such  a  for 
tune." 

"  Much  good  is  done,"  cried  her  aunt 
with  fervour.  "  I  am  told  by  every  one 
who  knows  him,  his  donations  are  large 
and  frequent.  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  said 
he  was  extremely  simple  in  his  habits, 
from  which  circumstance  large  sums  were 
left  at  his  disposal  every  year." 

u  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always 
chanty,"  said  Emily,  with  an  arch  smile 
and  slight  colour.  Mrs.  Wilson  smiled 
in  her  turn,  as  she  answered,  "  not  al 
ways,  but  it  is  charity  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

"  Sir  Herbert  knew  him  then  ?"  said 
Emily. 

"  Perfectly  well  ;  they  were  associated 
together  in  the  service  for  several  years. 
and  he  spoke  of  him  with  a  fervour  equal  to 
my  warmest  expectations." 
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The  Moseley  Arms  in  F ,  was  kept 

by  an  old  butler  of  the  family,  and  Sir 
Edward  every  year,  going  and  coming  to 

L ,  spent  a  night  under  its  roof.  He 

was  received  by  its  master,  with  a  respect 
that  none  who  ever  knew  the  baronet  well, 
could  withhold,  from  his  goodness  of  heart, 
and  many  virtues. 

"  Well,  Jackson,"  said  the  baronet 
kindly,  as  he  was  seated  at  the  supper 
table,  "  how  does  custom  increase  with 
you  —  I  hope  you,  and  the  master  of  the 
Dun  Cow,  are  more  amicable  than  for 
merly." 

«  Why,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  host, 
who  had  lost  a  little  of  the  deference  of 
the  servant  in  the  landlord,  but  none  of 
his  real  respect,  "  Mr.  Daniels  and  I  are 
more  upon  a  footing  of  late,  than  we  were, 
when  your  goodness  enabled  me  to  take 
the  house  ;  then,  he  got  all  the  great  tra 
vellers,  and  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
I  had  not  a  title  in  my  house  but  yourself 
and  a  great  London  doctor,  that  was 
C5 
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called  here  to  see  a  sick  person  in  the 
town.  He  had  the  impudence  to  call  me 
the  knight,  barrowknight,  your  honour, 
and  we  had  a  quarrel  upon  that  account." 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  you  are 
gaining  in  the  rank  of  your  customers, 
and  trust,  as  the  occasion  has  ceased,  you 
will  be  more  inclined  to  be  good-natured 
to  each  other." 

"  Why  as  to  good-nature,  Sir  Edward, 
I  lived  with  your  honour  ten  years,  and 
you  must  know  somewhat  of  my  temper," 
said  Jackson,  with  the  self-satisfaction  of 
an  approving  conscience  ;  "  but  Sam  Da 
niels  is  a  man  who  is  never  easy  unless  he 
is  left  quietly  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ; 
however,"  continued  the  host,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  I  have  given  him  a  dose  lately." 

"  How  so,  Jackson  r"  inquired  the  ba 
ronet,  willing  to  gratify  the  man's  evident 
wish  to  relate  his  triumphs. 

"  Your  honour  must  have  heard  men 
tion  made  of  a  great  lord,  one  Duke  of 
Dec  went ;  well,  Sir  Edward,  about  six 
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weeks  ago  he  past  through  with  my  Lord 
Chatterton." 

"  Chatterton  !"  exclaimed  John,  inter 
rupting  him,  "  has  he  been  so  near  us 
again,  and  so  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  replied  Jackson, 
with  a  look  of  importance  ;  "  they  dashed 
into  my  yard  with  their  chaise  and  four, 
with  five  servants,  and  would  you  think  it, 
Sir  Edward,  they  hadn't  been  in  the  house 
ten  minutes,  before  Daniels'  son  was  fish 
ing  from  the  servants,  who  they  were ;  I 
told  him,  Sir  Edward  —  dukes  don't  come 
every  day." 

"  How  came  you  to  get  his  grace  away 
from  the  Dun  Cow  —  chance  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour/*  said  the  host, 
pointing  to  his  sign,  and  bowing  reve 
rently  to  his  old  master,  u  the  Moseley 
Arms  did  it.  Mr.  Daniels  used  to  taunt 
me  with  having  worn  a  livery,  and  has 
said  more  than  once,  he  could  milk  his 
cow,  but  that  your  honour's  arms  would 
never  lift  me  into  a  comfortable  seat  for 
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life  ;  so  I  just  sent  him  a  message  by  the 
way  of  letting  him  know  my  good  fortune, 
your  honour." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Only  that  your  honour's  arms  had 
shoved  a  duke  and  a  baron  into  my  house 
—that's  all." 

"  And  I  suppose  Daniels'  legs  shoved 
your  messenger  out  of  his  house,"  said  John, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  No,  Mr.  Moseley ;  Daniels  would 
hardly  dare  do  that :  but  yesterday,  your 
honour,  yesterday  evening,  beat  every 
thing.  Daniels  was  seated  before  his  door, 
and  I  was  taking  a  pipe  at  mine,  Sir  Ed 
ward,  as  a  coach  and  six,  with  servants 
upon  servants,  drove  down  the  street ;  it 
got  near  us,  and  the  boys  were  reining  the 
horses  into  the  yard  of  the  Dun  Cow,  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  coach  saw  my  sign  : 
he  sent  a  groom  to  inquire  who  kept  the 
house ;  I  got  up  your  honour,  and  told  him 
my  name,  sir.  Mr.  Jackson,  said  his  lord 
ship,  my  respect  for  Sir  Edward  Moseley 
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is  too  great  not  to  give  my  custom  to  an 
old  servant  of  his  family." 

"  Indeed/'  said  the  baronet ;  "  pray  who 
was  my  lord  ?" 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  your  honour, 
Oh,  he  is  a  sweet  gentleman,  and  he  asked 
all  about  my  living  with  your  honour,  and 
about  madam  Wilson." 

"  Did  his  lordship  stay  the  night,"  in 
quired  Mrs.  Wilson,  excessively  gratified 
at  a  discovery  of  the  disposition  manifested 
by  the  earl  towards  her. 

"  Yes,  madam,  he  left  us  after  break 
fast." 

"  What  message  did  you  send  the  Dun 
Cow  this  time,  Jackson  ?"  cried  John, 
laughing. 

Jackson  looked  a  little  foolish,  but  the 
question  being  repeated,  he  answered  — 
"  Why,  sir,  I  was  a  little  crowded  for 
room,  and  so  your  honour,  so  I  just  sent 
Tom  across  the  street,  to  know  if  Mr. 
Daniels  could'nt  keep  a  couple  of  the 
grooms." 
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"  And  To/n  got  his  head  broke." 

"  No,  Mr.  John,  the  tankard  missed 
him ;  but  if—" 

"  Very  well,"  cried  the  baronet,  willing 
to  change  the  conversation,  "  you  have 
been  so  fortunate  of  late,  you  can  afford  to 
be  generous  ;  and  I  advise  you  to  cultivate 
harmony  with  your  neighbour,  or  I  may 
take  my  arms  down,  and  you  may  lose 
your  noble  visi  tors — see  my  room  prepared ." 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  said  the  host,  and 
bowing  respectfully,  he  withdrew. 

"  At  least,  aunt,"  cried  John,  pleasantly, 
a  we  have  the  pleasure  of  supping  in  the 
same  room  with  the  puissant  earl,  albeit 
there  be  twenty-four  hours  difference  in  the 
time." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  there  had  not  been 
that  difference,"  observed  his  father,  taking 
his  sister  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Such  an  equipage  must  have  been  a 
harvest  indeed  to  Jackson,"  remarked  the 
mother ;  and  they  broke  up  for  the 
evening. 
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The  whole  establishment  at  Benfield 
Lodge  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them  on 
the  following  day  in  the  great  hall,  and  in 
the  centre  was  fixed  the  upright  and 
lank  figure  of  its  master,  with  his  companion 
in  leanness,  honest  Peter  Johnson,  on  his 
right. 

"  1  have  made  out,  Sir  Edward  and  my 
Lady  Moseley,  to  get  as  far  as  my  entrance, 
to  receive  the  favour  you  are  conferring 
upon  me.  It  was  a  rule  in  my  day,  and 
one  invariably  practised  by  all  the  great 
nobility,  such  as  Lord  Gosford  —  and  — 
and  —  his  sister,  the  Lady  Juliana  Day 
ton,  always  to  receive  and  quit  their  guests 
in  the  country  at  the  great  entrance ;  and 
in  conformity  —  ah,  Emmy  dear,"  cried 
the  old  gentleman,  folding  her  in  his  arms 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  for 
getting  his  speech  in  the  warmth  of  his 
feeling,  you  are  saved  to  us  again  ;  God  be 
praised  —  there,  that  will  do,  let  me 
breathe  —  let  me  breathe"  —  and  then  by 
the  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  softer  feelings, 
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he  turned  upon  John  ;  cc  so,  youngster, 
you  would  be  playing  with  edge  tools,  and 
put  the  life  of  your  sister  in  danger.  No 
gentleman  held  a  gun  in  my  day ;  that  is, 
no  gentleman  about  the  court.  My  Lord 
Gosford  had  never  killed  a  bird  in  his  life, 
or  drove  his  horse  ;  no,  sir,  gentlemen  then 
were  not  coachmen.  Peter,  how  old  was 
I  before  I  took  the  reins  of  the  chaise,  in 
driving  round  the  estate  —  the  time  you 
had  broke  your  arm  ;  it  was — " 

Peter,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  mas 
ter,  in  modest  retirement,  and  who  had 
only  thought  his  elegant  form  brought  thi 
ther  to  embellish  the  show,  when  called 
upon,  advanced  a  step,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  answered  in  his  sharp  key  : 

"  In  the  year  1798,  your  honour,  and 
the  3  8th  of  his  present  majesty,  and  the 
64th  year  of  your  life,  sir,  June  the  12th, 
about  meridian."  Peter  had  dropped  back 
as  he  finished  ;  but  recollecting  himself, 
regained  his  place  with  a  bow,  as  he  added, 
"  new  style." 
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"  How  are  you,  old  style  ?"  cried  John, 
with  a  slap  on  the  back,  that  made  the 
steward  jump  again. 

"  Mr.  John  Moseley  —  young  gentle 
man"  —  a  term  Peter  had  left  effusing  to 
the  baronet  within  the  last  ten  years,  "  did 
you  think — to  bring  home — the  goggles?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  John,  gravely,  and  he 
produced  them  from  his  pocket,  most  of 
the  party  having  entered  the  parlour,  and 
put  them  carefully  on  the  bald  head  of  the 
steward  — "  There,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson, 
you  have  your  property  again,  safe  and 
sound." 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh  said  he  felt  much 
indebted  to  your  consideration  in  sending 
them,"  said  Emily,  soothingly,  as  she  took 
them  off  with  her  beautiful  hands. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  steward 
with  one  of  his  best  bows,  "  that  was  —  a 
noble  act ;  God  bless  him  ;"  and  then 
holding  up  his  finger  significantly,  "  but 
the  fourteenth  codicil  —  to  master's  will," 
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and  Peter  laid  finger  alongside  his  nose,  as 
he  nodded  his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  hope  the  thirteenth  contains  the 
name  of  honest  Peter  Johnson/'  said  the 
young  lady,  who  felt  herself  uncommonly 
well  pleased  with  the  steward's  conversa 
tion  just  then. 

"  As  witness,  Miss  Emmy  —  witness  to 
all  * —  but  God  forbid,"  said  the  steward 
with  solemnity,  "  I  should  ever  live  to  see 
the  proving  of  them  ;  no,  Miss  Emmy, 
master  has  done  for  me  what  he  intended, 
while  I  had  youth  to  enjoy  it.  I  am  rich, 
Miss  Emmy  —  good  three  hundred  a 
year."  Emily,  who  had  seldom  heard  so 
long  a  speech  as  the  old  man's  gratitude 
drew  from  him,  expressed  her  pleasure  to 
hear  it,  and  shaking  him  kindly  by  the 
hand,  left  him  for  the  parlour. 

"  Niece,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  having 
examined  the  party  closely  with  his  eyes, 
"  where  is  Colonel  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Colonel  Egerton,  you  mean,  sir," 
interrupted  Lady  Moseley, 
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"  No/ my  Lady  Moseley,"  replied  her 
uncle,  with  great  formality,  "  I  mean 
Colonel  Denbigh.  I  take  it  he  is  a  colo 
nel  by  this  time,"  looking  expressively  at 
the  baronet ;  "  and  who  is  fitter  to  be  a 
colonel  or  a  general,  than  a  man  who  is 
not  afraid  of  gunpowder  ?" 

"  Colonels  must  have  been  scarce  in 
your  youth,  sir,"  said  John,  who  had  rather 
a  mischievous  propensity  to  start  the  old 
man  on  his  hobby. 

"  No,  jackanapes,  gentlemen  killed  one 
another  then,  although  they  did  not  tor 
ment  the  innocent  birds :  honour  was  as 
dear  to  a  gentleman  of  George  the  Second's 
court,  as  to  those  of  his  grandson's,  and 
honesty  too,  sirrah  —  ay,  honesty.  I  re 
member  when  we  were  in,  there  was  not  a 
man  of  doubtful  integrity  in  the  ministry, 
or  on  our  side  even  ;  and  then  again,  when 
we  went  out,  the  opposition  benches  were 
filled  with  sterling  characters,  making  a  par 
liament  that  was  correct  throughout ;  can 
you  show  me  such  a  thing  at  this  day  ?" 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  FEW  davs   after  the  arrival  of   the 

W 

Moseleys  at  the  lodge,  John  drove  his  sis 
ters  to  the  little  village  of  L ,  which  at 

that  time  was  thronged  with  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors. 

It  had,  among  other  fashionable  arrange 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  its  guests, 
one  of  those  circulators  of  good  and  evil,  a 
public  library. 

Books  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  in- 
truments  of  controlling  the  opinions  of  a 
nation  like  ours.  They  are  an  engine, 
alike  powerful  to  save,  as  to  destroy.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  our  libraries 
contain  as  many  volumes  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former  description ;  for  we  rank 
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amongst  the  latter,  that  long  catalogue  of 
idle  productions,  which,  if  they  can  pro 
duce  no  other  evil,  lead  to  the  mis-spend 
ing  of  time  —  our  own  —  perhaps,  in 
cluded. 

But  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret,  that  such  formidable  weapons 
in  the  cause  of  morality,  should  be  suf 
fered  to  be  wielded  by  any  indifferent  or 
mercenary  dealer,  who  will  probably  con 
sult,  rather  the  taste,  than  the  moral  advan 
tage  of  the  public  ;  the  evil  may  be  reme 
diless,  yet  we  love  to  express  our  senti 
ments,  though  we  should  suggest  nothing 
new,  or  even  profitable. 

Into  one  of  these  haunts  of  the  idle  then, 
John  Moseley  entered  with  a  lovely  sister 
leaning  on  either  arm.  Books,  were  the 
amusement  of  Jane,  and  the  instructors  of 
Emily. 

Sir  Edward  was  fond  of  reading  of  a  cer 
tain  sort —  that  which  required  no  great 
depth  of  thought,  or  labour  of  research  ; 
and  like  most  others  who  are  averse  to  con- 
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tention,  and  disposed  to  be  easily  satisfied, 
the  baronet  sometimes  found  he  had  har 
boured  opinions  on  things  not  exactly  re 
concilable  with  the  truth,  or  even  with 
each  other. 

It  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  give  up  your 
faculties  to  the  guidance  of  the  author  you 
are  perusing,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  be 
captiously  scrutinizing  every  syllable  he 
may  happen  to  advance  ;  and  Sir  Edward 
was,  if  any  thing,  a  little  inclined  to  the 
dangerous  propensity.  Unpleasant  Sir 
Edward  Moseley  never  was. 

Lady  Moseley  very  seldom  took  a  book 
in  her  hand  :  her  opinions  were  established, 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  on  all  important 
points,  and  on  minor  ones,  she  made  it  a 
rule  to  coincide  with  the  popular  feeling. 

Jane  had  a  mind,  more  active  than  her 
father,  and  more  brilliant  than  her  mother ; 
and  if  she  had  not  imbibed  injurious  im 
pressions  from  her  unlicensed  and  indiscri 
minate  reading,  it  was  more  owing  to  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  baronet's 
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library  contained  nothing  extremely  offen 
sive  to  a  pure  taste,  or  dangerous  to  good 
morals,  than  to  any  precaution  of  her  pa 
rents  against  the  deadly,  the  irretriev 
able  injury,  to  be  sustained  from  ungo- 
verned  liberty  in  this  respect  to  a  female 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
so  strenuously  inculcated  in  Emily  the  ne 
cessity  of  restraint,  in  selecting  books  for 
her  perusal,  that  what  at  first  had  been 
the  effect  of  obedience  and  submission, 
had  now  settled  into  taste  and  habit. 

Emily  seldom  opened  a  book,  unless  in 
search  of  information ;  or  if  it  were  the 
indulgence  of  a  less  commendable  spirit,  it 
was  an  indulgence  chastened  by  a  taste  and 
judgment  that  lessened,  if  it  did  not  en 
tirely  remove  the  danger. 

The  room  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  and  while  John  was  exchang 
ing  his  greetings  with  several  of  the  neigh 
bouring  gentry  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his 
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sisters  were  running  hastily  over  a  cata 
logue  of  the  books  kept  for  circulation,  an 
elderly  lady,  of  foreign  accent  and  dress, 
entered,  and  depositing  a  couple  of  reli 
gious  works  on  the  counter,  inquired  for 
the  remainder  of  the  set. 

The  peculiarity  of  her  idiom,  and  her 
nearness  to  the  sisters,  caused  them  both  to 
look  up  at  the  moment,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  Jane,  her  sister  uttered  a  slight  excla 
mation  of  pleasure.  The  foreigner  was 
attracted  by  the  sound,  and,  after  a  mo 
ment's  hesitation,  respectfully  curtsied. 
Emily,  advancing,  kindly  offered  her  hand, 
and  the  usual  inquiries  after  each  other's 
welfare  succeeded. 

To  the  questions  asked  after  the  friend 
of  the  matron,  Emily  learnt,  with  not  less 
satisfaction  than  surprize,  that  she  resided 
with  her  in  a  retired  cottage,  about  five 

miles  from  L ,  where  they  had  been 

for  the  last  six  months,  and  should  pro 
bably  remain,  until  she  could  prevail  on 
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Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  return  to  Spain,  of 
which,  now  that  there  was  peace,  she  did 
not  despair." 

Emily  asked  permission  to  call  on  them 
in  their  retreat,  and  exchanging  good 
wishes,  the  Spanish  lady  withdrew ;  and, 
Jane  having  made  her  selection,  was  fol 
lowed  immediately  by  John  Moseley  and 
his  sisters. 

In  their  walk  home,  Emily  acquainted 
her  brother,  that  the  companion  of  their 
Bath  incognita,  had  been  at  the  library,  and 
she  had  now  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  their 
young  acquaintance  was,  or  had  been,  mar 
ried,  and  her  name. 

John  listened  to  his  sister,  with  the  in 
terest  which  the  beautiful  Spaniard  had 
excited  at  the  time  they  first  met ;  and 
laughingly  told  her,  he  could  not  believe 
their  unknown  friend  had  ever  been  a  wife. 
To  satisfy  this  doubt,  and  gratify  a  wish  they 
both  had  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  foreigner,  they  agreed  to  drive  to  the 
cottage  the  following  morning,  accompa- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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nied  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Jane,  if  she 
would  go ;  but  the  next  day  being  that  ap 
pointed  by  Egerton  for  his  arrival  at 
L ,  Jane,  under  a  pretence  of  writ 
ing  letters,  declined  the  ride. 

She  had  carefully  examined  the  papers 
since  his  departure,  and  had  seen  his  name 
included  in  the  arrivals  at  London :  sub 
sequently  she  had  read  an  account  of  a  re 
view  by  the  commander  in  chief,  of  the  regi 
ment  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  never 
written  to  any  of  her  friends  of  his  move 
ments,  but  judging  from  her  own  feelings, 
she  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  he  would  be 
as  punctual  as  love  could  make  him. 

Mrs.  Wilson  listened  with  pleasure  to 
her  niece's  account  of  the  unexpected  in 
terview  in  the  library,  and  cheerfully  pro 
mised  to  accompany  them  in  their  morn- 
ing's  excursion,  as  she  had  both  a  wish  to 
alleviate  sorrow,  and  a  desire  to  better  un 
derstand  the  character  of  this  accidental 
acquaintance  of  Emily. 

Mr.  Benfield,  and  the  baronet,  had  a 
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long  conversation  in  relation  to  Denbigh's 
fortune  the  morning  after  their  arrival ; 
and   the    old   man   was   loud   in   his   ex 
pression   of  dissatisfaction   at  the  young 
ster's  pride.      As,  however,  the  baronet, 
in  the  fulness   of  his  affection   and  sim 
plicity,    betrayed    his    expectation    of  an 
union  between  Denbigh  and  his  daughter, 
Mr.  Benfield  became  contented  with  this 
reward — one  fit,  he  thought,  for  any  ser 
vices.      On  the  whole,  "  it  was  best,  as 
he  was  to  marry  Emmy,  that  he  should 
sell  out  of  the  army,  and  as  there  would 
be  an  election  soon,  he  would  bring  him 
into  parliament  —  yes  —  yes  —  it    did    a 
man  so  much  good  to  sit  one  session  in 
the  parliament  of  this  realm  — •  to   study 
human  nature  ;  all  his  own  knowledge  in 
in  that  way,  was  raised  on  the  foundations 
laid  in  the  house."     To  this,  Sir  Edward 
cordially  assented,  and  the  gentlemen  se 
parated,  mutually  happy  in  their  arrange 
ments,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  two  beings 
they  so  sincerely  loved. 

II.  D  2 
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Although  the  care  and  wisdom  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  prohibited  the  admission  of 
romantic,  or  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
happiness  into  the  day-dreams  of  her 
charge,  yet  the  buoyancy  of  health,  of 
hope,  of  youth,  of  innocence — had  elevated 
Emily  to  a  height  of  enjoyment,  hitherto 
unknown  to  her  usually  placid  and  disci 
plined  pleasures.  Denbigh  certainly 
mingled  in  most  of  her  thoughts,  both  of 
the  past  and  future,  and  she  stood  on  the 
threshhold  of  that  fantastic  edifice  —  in 
which  Jane  ordinarily  resided. 

Emily  was  in  that  situation  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  to  a  young 
female  Christian ;  her  heart,  her  affections, 
were  given  to  a  man,  apparently  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  possessing  them.  But 
she  had  admitted  a  rival  in  her  love  to  her 
Maker ;  and  to  keep  those  feelings  dis 
tinct,  to  bend  the  passions  in  due  submis 
sion  to  the  more  powerful  considerations 
of  endless  duty,  of  pious  gratitude,  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  struggles  of  chris- 
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tian  fortitude.  We  are  much  more  apt  to 
forget  our  God  in  prosperity,  than  in  ad 
versity  ;  —  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
drives  us  to  seek  assistance  in  distress,  but 
vanity  and  worldly  mindedness,  often  in 
duce  us  to  imagine  that  we  control  the 
happiness  which  we  only  enjoy. 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  could 
see  nothing  in  the  prospect  of  the  future^ 
but  lives  of  peace  and  contentment  for 
their  children. 

Clara  was  already  happily  settled,  and 
her  sisters  on  the  eve  of  making  connexi 
ons  with  men  of  family,  condition,  and 
character  ;  what  more  could  be  done  for 
them  ?  they  must,  like  other  people,  take 
their  chances  in  the  lottery  of  life  ;  they 
could  only  hope  and  pray  for  their  pros 
perity,  and  this  they  did  with  great  sin 
cerity. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  she  had  guarded 
the  invaluable  charge  entrusted  to  her 
keeping  with  too  much  assiduity,  too  keen 
an  interest,  too  just  a  sense  of  the  awful 
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responsibility  she  had  undertaken,  to  desert 
her  post  at  the  moment  her  watchfulness 
was  most  required. 

By  temperate,  but  firm  and  well-chosen 
conversations,  she  kept  alive  the  sense  of 
her  real  condition  in  her  niece,  and  la 
boured  hard  to  prevent  the  blandishments 
of  life  from  supplanting  the  lively  hope 
of  enjoying  another  existence ;  she  endea 
voured,  by  her  pious  example,  her  prayers? 
and  her  judicious  allusions,  to  keep  the 
passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Emily  se 
condary  to  the  more  important  object  of 
her  creation,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  and 
Almighty  Providence,  her  labours,  though 
arduous,  were  crowned  with  success. 

As  the  family  were  seated  round  the 
table  after  dinner,  on  the  day  of  their 
walk  to  the  library,  John  Moseley,  awak 
ing  from  a  reverie,  exclaimed  suddenly  to 
his  sister — 

"  Which  do  you  think  the  handsomest, 
Emily,  Grace  Chatterton  or  Mrs.  Fitz 
gerald  ?" 
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Emily  laughed  aloud  as  she  answered, 
"  Grace,  certainly ;  do  you  not  think  so, 
brother  ?" 

"  Why,  sometimes  ;  but  don't  you  think 
Grace  looks  like  her  mother  at  times  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  she  is  the  image  of  Chat- 
terton." 

"  She  is  very  like  yourself,  Emmy  dear/1 
said  Mr.  Benfield,  who  was  listening  to 
their  conversation. 

"  Me,  dear  uncle ;  I  have  never  heard  it 
remarked  before." 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  is  as  much  like  you  as 
she  can  stare ;  I  never  saw  so  great  a  re 
semblance  excepting  between  you  and 
Lady  Juliana — Lady  Juliana,  Emmy, 
was  a  beauty  in  her  day ;  very  like  her 
uncle,  old  Admiral  Griffin  —  you  can't  re 
member  the  admiral  —  he  lost  an  eye  in  a 
battle  with  the  Dutch,  and  part  of  his 
cheek  in  a  frigate,  when  a  young  man, 
fighting  the  Dons.  Oh,  he  was  a  pleasant 
old  gentleman  ;  many  a  guinea  has  he 
given  me  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school." 
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u  And  he  looked  like  Grace  Chatter- 
ton,  uncle,  did  he?"  cried  John  with  a 
smile. 

"  No,  sir,  he  did  not ;  who  said  he 
looked  like  Grace  Chatterton,  jackanapes  ?' 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  made  it  out,  sir ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  description  that  de 
ceived  me  —  his  eye  and  cheek.'* 

"  Did  Lord  Gosford  leave  children, 
uncle  ?"  inquired  Emily,  at  the  same  time 
casting  a  look  of  reproach  at  John. 

"  No,  Emmy  dear  ;  his  only  child,  a 
son,  died  at  school ;  1  shall  never  forget 
the  grief  of  poor  Lady  Juliana.  She  post 
poned  a  visit  to  Bath  three  weeks  on 
account  of  it.  A  gentleman  who  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  her  at  the  time,  of 
fered  then,  and  was  refused  —  indeed, 
her  self-denial  raised  such  an  admiration 
of  her  in  the  men,  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  young  Lord  Dayton,  no  less 
than  seven  gentlemen  offered,  and  were 
refused,  in  one  week.  I  heard  Lady  Ju 
liana  say,  that  what  between  lawyers 
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and  suitors,    she    had    not    a    moment's 
peace.'* 

"  Lawyers !"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "  what 
had  she  to  do  with  lawyers  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,  six  thousand  a 
year  fell  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  ne 
phew  ;  and  there  were  trustees  to  appoint, 
and  deeds  to  be  made  out  —  poor  young 
woman,  she  was  so  affected,  Emmy,  I 
don't  think  she  went  out  for  a  week  —  all 
the  time  at  home  reading  papers,  and  at 
tending  to  her  important  concerns.  Oh! 
she  was  a  woman  of  taste  ;  her  mourning, 
and  liveries,  and  new  carriage,  were  more 
admired  than  those  of  any  one  about  the 
court.  Yes,  yes,  the  title  is  extinct ;  I 
know  of  none  of  the  name  now.  The  Earl 
did  not  survive  his  loss  but  six  years,  and 
the  countess  died  broken-hearted,  about  a 
twelvemonth  before  him. 

"  And  Lady  Juliana,  uncle,"  inquired 
John,  "  what  became  of  her,  did  she 
marry  ?" 

D5 
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The  old  man  helped  himself  to  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
see  if  Peter  was  at  hand.  Peter,  who  had 
been  originally  butler,  had  made  it  a  con 
dition  of  his  preferment,  that  whenever 
there  was  company  he  should  be  allowed 
to  preside  at  the  sideboard,  was  now  at 
his  station.  Mr.  Benfield  seeing  his  old 
friend  near  him,  ventured  to  talk  on  a 
subject  he  seldom  trusted  himself  with  in 
company. 

"  Why,  yes  —  yes  —  she  did  marry,  it's 
true,  although  she  did  tell  me  she  intended 
to  die  a  maid  ;  but  —  hem  —  I  suppose  — 
hem  —  it  was  compassion  for  the  old  vis 
count,  who  often  said  he  could  not  live 
without  her ;  and  then  it  gave  her  the 
power  of  doing  so  much  good,  a  jointure 
of  five  thousand  a  year  added  to  her  own 
income :  yet  —  hem  —  I  do  confess  I  djd 
not  think  she  would  have  chosen  such  an 
old  and  infirm  man  —  but  —  Peter,  give 
me  a  glass  of  claret."  Peter  handed  the 
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claret,  and  the  old  man  proceeded. — 
"  They  say  he  was  very  cross  to  her,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  must  have  made  her  un 
happy,  she  was  so  very  tender-hearted." 

How  much  longer  the  old  gentleman 
would  have  continued  in  this  strain,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  opening  of  the  parlour  door,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Denbigh.  Every 
countenance  glowed  with  pleasure,  at  this 
unexpected  return  of  their  favourite ;  and 
but  for  the  prudent  caution  in  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  of  handing  a  glass  of  water  to  her 
niece,  the  surprise  might  have  proved  too 
much  for  Emily. 

His  salutations  were  returned  by  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  witli  a 
cordiality  that  must  have  told  him  how 
much  he  was  valued  by  all  its  branches. 
After  briefly  informing  them  that  his 
review  was  over,  and  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chaise,  and  travelled  post 
until  he  had  rejoined  them,  he  took  his 
seat  by  Mr.  Benfield,  who  received  him 
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with  a  marked  preference,  exceeding  what 
he  had  shown  to  any  man  who  had  ever 
entered  his  doors.  Lord  Gosford  himself 
not  excepted. 

Peter  removed  from  his  station  behind 
his  master's  chair,  to  one  where  he  could 
face  the  new  comer;  and  continuing  to  wipe 
his  eyes  until  they  filled  rapidly  with  water, 
he  at  last  put  on  the  identical  goggles, 
which  his  care  had  provided  for  Denbigh 
in  his  illness.  The  laugh  of  John,  who 
had  noticed  this  circumstance,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  honest 
steward,  and  when  Denbigh  learnt  that 
this  was  Mr.  Benfield's  ambassador  to  the 
Hall  on  his  account,  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  •  and  taking  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  kindly  thanked  him  for  his  thought 
ful  consideration  for  his  weak  eyes. 

Peter  took  the  offered  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and  after  making  one  or  two  unsuc 
cessful  efforts  to  speak,  he  uttered,  "  thank 
you,  thank  you,  may  Heaven  bless  you,' 
and  burst  into  tears*  This  stopped  the  laugh, 
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and  John  followed  the  steward  from  the 
room,  while  his  master  exclaimed,  wiping 
his  eyes,  "  kind  and  condescending ;  just 
such  another  as  my  old  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Gosford."  . 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AT  the  appointed  hour,  the  carriage  of 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  ready  to  convey  herself 
and  niece  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Fitzge 
rald.  John  was  left  behind,  under  the 
pretence  of  keeping  Denbigh  company  in 
his  morning  avocations,  but  really,  be 
cause  Mrs.  Wilson  doubted  the  propriety 
of  his  becoming  a  visiting  acquaintance,  at 
a  house  tenanted  as  the  cottage  was  repre 
sented  to  be.  John  was  too  fond  of  his 
friend  to  make  any  serious  objection,  and 
was  satisfied  for  the  present,  by  sending 
his  compliments,  and  requesting  his  sister 
to  ask  permission  for  him  to  call  in  one 
of  his  early  morning  excursions,  in  order 
to  pay  his  personal  respects. 
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They  found  the  cottage  a  beautiful  and 
genteel^  though  very  small  and  retired 
dwelling,  almost  hid  .by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it,  and  its  mis 
tress  in  its  little  piazza,  expecting  the  ar 
rival  of  Emily. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  a  Spaniard  under 
twenty,  of  a  melancholy,  yet  highly  inte 
resting  countenance  ;  her  manners  were 
soft  and  retiring,  but  evidently  bore  the 
impression  of  good  company,  if  not  of  high 
life. 

She  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  re 
newal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Emily, 
and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  both  ladies, 
for  their  kindness  in  thus  seeking  her  out 
in  her  solitude.  She  presented  her  more 
matronly  companion  to  them,  by  the  name 
of  Donna  Lorenza ;  and  as  nothing  but 
good  feeling  prevailed,  and  useless  cere 
mony  was  banished,  the  little  party  were 
soon  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse. 

The  young  widow  —  for  such  her  dress 
indicated  her  to  be — did  the  honours  of 
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her  house  with  graceful  ease,  and  conducted 
her  visitors  over  her  little  grounds,  which, 
together  with  the  cottage,  gave  evident 
proofs  of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  oc 
cupant. 

Her  establishment  she  represented  as 
very  small ;  two  women  and  an  aged  man 
servant,  with,  occasionally,  a  labourer  for 
her  garden  and  shrubbery.  They  never 
visited ;  it  was  a  resolution  she  had  made 
on  fixing  her  residence,  but  if  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Miss  Moseley  would  forgive  her  rude 
ness  in  not  returning  their  call,  nothing 
could  give  her  more  satisfaction  than  a 
frequent  renewal  of  their  visits. 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
misfortunes  of  so  young  a  female,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  modest  resigna 
tion  of  her  manner,  that  it  required  little 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  recluse,  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  repeating  her  visit 
soon.  Emily  mentioned  the  request  of 
John,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  received  it  with 
a  mournful  smile,  as  she  replied,  that  Mr. 
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Moseley  had  laid  her  under  such  an  obli 
gation,  in  their  first  interview,  she  could 
not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  again 
thanking  him  for  it ;  but  she  must  be  ex 
cused  if  she  desired  they  would  limit  their 
attendants  to  him,  as  there  was  but  one 
gentleman  in  England  whose  visits  she  ad 
mitted,  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  he 
called  :  he  had  seen  her  but  once  since  she 
had  resided  in  Norfolk. 

After  giving  an  assurance  not  to  suffer 
any  one  else  to  accompany  them,  and  pro 
mising  an  early  repetition  of  their  call,  they 
returned  to  Benfield  Lodge,  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  the  elegant  person  of  Colonel  Eger- 
ton  leaning  on  the  back  of  Jane's 
chair.  He  had  arrived  during  their  ab 
sence,  and  sought  immediately  the  baro 
net's  family.  ^ 

His  reception,  if  not  so  warm  as  that 
given  to  Denbigh,  was  cordial  from  all 
but  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  even  he 
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was  in  such  spirits  by  the  company  around 
him,  and  the  prospect  of  Emily's  mar 
riage  (which  he  considered  as  settled), 
that  he  forced  himself  to  an  appearance  of 
good  will  he  did  not  feel.  Colonel  Eger- 
ton  was  either  deceived  by  his  manner,  or 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  betray  his 
suspicion;  and  every  thing,  in  consequence, 
was  very  harmoniously,  if  not  sincerely, 
conducted  between  them. 

Lady  Moseley  was  completely  happy  : 
if  she  had  the  least  doubt  before,  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Egerton,  they  were  now  re 
moved.  His  journey  to  that  unfashionable 
watering-place,  was  owing  to  his  passion  ; 
and  however  she  might  at  times  have 
doubted  as  to  Sir  Edgar's  heir,  Denbigh 
she  thought  a  man  of  too  little  consequence 
in  the  world,  to  make  it  possible  he  would 
neglect  to  profit  by  his  situation  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley.  She  was 
satisfied  with  both  connexions, 

Mr.  Benfield  had  told  her,  General  Sir 
Frederic  Denbigh  was  nearly  allied  to  the 
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Duke  of  Derwent,  and  Denbigh  had  said 
the  general  was  his  grandfather. 

Wealth,  she  knew,  Emily  would  pos 
sess  from  both  her  uncle  and  aunt  ;  and 
the  services  of  the  gentleman  had  their  dde 
weight  upon  the  feelings  of  the  affection 
ate  mother.  The  greatest  care  of  her  ma 
ternal  anxiety  was  removed  ;  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
remnant  of  her  days  in  the  bosom  of  her 
descendants. 

John,  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and 
15,000  pounds  a  year,  might  suit  himself; 
and  Grace  Chatterton  she  thought  would 
be  likely  to  prove  the  future  Lady 
Moseley. 

Sir  Edward,  without  entering  so  deeply 
into  anticipation  of  the  future  as  his  lady, 
experienced  an  equal  degree  of  content 
ment;  and  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task  to  have  discovered  in  the  island  a 
roof  under  which  there  resided  at  the  mo 
ment  more  happy  personages  than  at 
Benfield  Lodge;  for  as  its  master  had 
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insisted  on  Denbigh's  becoming  an  in 
mate,  he  was  obliged  to  extend  his  hospi 
tality  in  an  equal  degree  to  Colonel 
Egerton. 

This  subject  had  been  fully  canvassed 
between  Peter  and  his  master  on  the 
morning  of  the  Colonel's  arrival,  and  was 
near  being  decided  against  his  admission, 
when  the  steward,  who  had  picked  up  all 
the  incidents  of  the  arbour  scene  from  the 
,  servants  —  and  of  course  with  many  ex 
aggerations —  observed  that  the  colonel 
had  been  very  active  in  his  assistance,  and 
even  contrived  to  bring  water  to  revive 
Miss  Emmy  a  great  distance  in  the  hat  of 
Captain  Jarvis,  "  which  was  full  of  holes, 
Mr.  John  having  blown  it  off  the  head  of 
the  captain  without  hurting  a  hair,  in  firing 
at  a  woodcock." 

This  mollified  the  master  a  little  ;  and 
he  agreed  to  suspend  his  decision,  for  fur 
ther  observation. 

At  dinner,  the  colonel  happening  to  ad 
mire  the  really  handsome  face  of  Lord 
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Gosford,  as  delineated  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds,  and  which  graced  the  dining  room 
of  Benfield  Lodge,  its  master,  in  a  moment 
of  unusual  kindness,  gave  the  invitation  ; 
it  was  politely  accepted,  and  the  colonel 
at  once  domesticated. 

The  face  of  John  Moseley  alone,  at 
times,  exhibited  evidences  of  care  and 
thought;  and  at  such  moments  it  might 
be  a  subject  of  doubt,  whether  he  thought 
the  most  of  Grace  Chatterton,  or  her  mo 
ther  :  if  of  the  latter,  the  former  was  sure  to 
lose  ground  in  his  estimation — a  serious 
misfortune  to  John,  not  to  be  able  to  love 
Grace  without  alloy. 

His  letters  from  her  brother,  mentioned 
his  being  still  at  Denbigh  Castle,  in  West 
moreland,  the  seat  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Derwent ;  and  John  thought  one  or  two 
of  his  encomiums  on  Lady  Harriet  Den 
bigh,  the  sister  of  his  grace,  augured  that 
the  unkindness  of  Emily  might  in  time  be 
forgotten. 

The  dowager  and  her  daughters  were  at 
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•the  seat  of  a  maiden  aunt  in  Yorkshire, 
where,  as  John  knew,  no  male  animal  was 
allowed  admittance,  he  was  tolerably  easy 
at  the  disposition  of  things  Nothing  but 
legacy-hunting,  he  knew,  would  induce 
the  dowager  to  submit  to  such  a  banish 
ment  from  the  other  sex;  but  that  was 
preferable  to  husband-hunting,  and  he  was 
satisfied. 

"  I  wish,"  said  John,  mentally,  as  he 
finished  the  perusal  of  his  letter,  iC  mother 
Chatterton  would  get  married  herself,  and 
she  might  let  Kate  and  Grace  manage  for 
themselves  :  Kate  would  do  very  well,  I 
cfare  say,  and  perhaps  Grace  would  make 
out."  John  sighed,  aiwl  whistled  for  Dido 
and  Rover. 

In  the  manners  of  Colonel  Egerton 
there  was  still  the  same  general  disposition 
to  please,  and  the  same  unremitted  atten 
tion  to  the  wishes  and  amusements  of  Jane; 
they  had  renewed  their  poetical  investiga 
tions,  and  Jane  eagerly  encouraged  a  taste 
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which  afforded  her  delicacy  some  little  co 
louring  for  the  indulgence  of  an  associa 
tion  different  from  the  real  truth,  and 
which  in  her  estimation  was  necessary  to 
her  happiness. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thought  the  distance  be 
tween  the  two  suitors  for  the  favour  of  her 
nieces,  was,  if  any  thing,  increased  by  their 
short  separation,  and  particularly  noticed, 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  an  aversion  to 
Denbigh,  that  at  times  alarmed  her,  by 
exciting  apprehensions  for  the  future  hap 
piness  of  the  precious  treasure  which  she 
bad  prepared  herself  to  yield  to  his  solici 
tations,  whenever  properly  proffered. 

In  the  intercourse  between  Emily  and 
her  preserver,  as  there  was  nothing  to  con 
demn,  so  there  was  much  to  admire.  The 
attentions  of  Denbigh  were  pointed,  al 
though  less  exclusive  than  those  of  the 
colonel ;  and  the  aunt  was  pleased  to  ob 
serve,  that  if  the  manners  of  Egerton  had 
more  of  the  gloss  of  life,  those  of  Denbigh 
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were  certainly  distinguished   by  a   more 
finished  delicacy  and  propriety. 

The  manners  of  the  one  appeared  to  re 
sult  from  the  influence  of  custom  and  as 
sociation,  with  a  tincture  of  artifice  —  of 
the  other  from  benevolence,  with  a  just 
perception  of  what  was  due  to  others  :  ac 
companied,  too,  with  an  air  of  sincerity 
when  speaking  of  sentiments  and  prin 
ciples,  that  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
watchful  widow. 

At  times,  however,  she  could  not  but 
observe  an  air  of  restraint,  if  not  of  awk 
wardness,  about  Denbigh,  that  was  a  little 
surprising.  It  was  most  observable  in 
mixed  society,  and  once  or  twice,  her  ima 
gination  pictured  his  sensations  into  some 
thing  like  alarm. 

These  unpleasant  interruptions  to  her 
admiration  of  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  Denbigh,  were  soon  forgotten  in  her 
just  appreciation  of  the  more  solid  parts 
of  his  character  —  which  appeared  abso- 
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lately  unexceptionable;  and  when  mo 
mentary  uneasiness  would  steal  over  her, 
the  remembrance  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Ives,  his  behaviour  with  Jarvis,  his  cha 
rity,  and  chiefly  his  self-devotion  to  her 
niece,  would  not  fail  to  drive  the  disagree 
able  thought  from  her  mind. 

Emily  herself  moved  about,  the  image 
of  joy  and  innocence  —  if  Denbigh  was 
near  her,  she  was  happy ;  if  absent,  she 
suffered  no  uneasiness :  her  feelings  were 
so  ardent,  and  yet  so  pure,  that  jealousy 
had  no  admission.  Perhaps  no  circum 
stances  existed  to  excite  this  never-failing 
attendant  of  the  passion  ;  but  as  the  heart 
of  Emily  was  more  enchained  than  her 
imagination,  her  affections  were  not  of 
the  restless  nature  of  ordinary  attach 
ments,  though  more  dangerous  to  her 
peace  of  mind  in  the  event  of  an  unfortu 
nate  issue. 

With  Denbigh,  she  never  walked  or 
rode  alone.  He  had  never  made  the  re- 

VOL.  n.  E 
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quest,  and  her  delicacy  would  have  shrunk 
from  such  an  open  manifestation  of  her 
preference;  but  he  read  to  her  and  her 
aunt ;  he  accompanied  them  in  their  little 
excursions  ;  and  once  or  twice  John  no 
ticed  that  she  took  the  offered  hand  of 
Denbigh  to  assist  her  over  any  little  im 
pediment  in  their  course,  instead  of  her 
usual  unobtrusive  custom  of  taking  his  arm 
on  such  occasions. 

"Well,  Miss  Emily,"  thought  John,  on 
her  doing  this  three  times  in  succession  in 
one  of  their  walks,  "  you  appear  to  have 
chosen  another  favourite ;  how  strange  it 
is,  women  will  quit  their  natural  friends 
for  a  face  they  have  hardly  seen." 

John  forgot  his  own — "there  is  no 
danger,  dear  Grace,"—  when  his  sister  was 
almost  dead  with  apprehension.  But  John 
loved  Emily  too  well  to  witness  her  pre 
ference  of  another  with  satisfaction,  even 
though  Denbigh  was  the  favourite  —  a 
feeling  which  soon  wore  away  by  custom 
and  reflection. 
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Mr.  Benfield  had  taken  it  into  his  head, 
that  if  the  wedding  of  Emily  could  be  so 
lemnised  while  the  family  was  at  the  Lodge 
it  would  render  him  the  happiest  of  men, 
and  how  to  compass  this  object,  was  the 
subject  of  a  whole  morning's  contem 
plation. 

Happily  for  Emily's  blushes,  the  old 
gentleman  harboured  the  most  fastidious 
notions  of  female  delicacy,  and  never  in 
conversation,  made  the  most  distant  allu 
sion  to  the  expected  connexion.  He, 
therefore,  in  conformity  with  these  feel 
ings,  could  do  nothing  openly ;  all  must 
be  the  effect  of  management,  and  as  he 
thought  Peter  one  of  the  best  contrivers  in 
the  world,  to  his  ingenuity  he  determined 
to  refer  the  arrangement. 

The  bell  rang  —  "  send  Johnson  to  me, 
David ;"  in  a  few  minutes  the  drab  coat 
and  blue  yarn  stockings  entered  his  dress 
ing-room  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter 
Johnson  snugly  cased  within  them. 

II.  E2 
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"  Peter/*  commenced  Mr.  Benfield, 
pointing  kindly  to  a  chair,  which  the 
steward  respectfully  declined,  "  I  suppose 
you  know  that  Mr.  Denbigh,  the  grandson 
of  General  Denbigh,  who  was  in  parlia 
ment  with  me,  is  about  to  marry  my  little 
Emmy." 

Peter  smiled  as  he  bowed  assent. 

"  Now,  Peter,  a  wedding  would  of  all 
things  make  me  most  happy;  that  is,  to 
have  it  here  in  the  Lodge :  it  would  remind 
me  so  much  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  and  the  bridemaids  —  I  wish  your 
opinion  how  to  bring  it  about  before  they 
leave  here  :  Sir  Edward  and  Anne  decline 
interfering,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  I  am  afraid 
'o  speak  to  on  the  subject." 

Peter  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  this 
sudden  requisition  on  his  inventive  facul 
ties,  especially  as  a  lady  was  in  the  case ; 
but  as  he  prided  himself  on  serving  his 
master,  and  loved  the  hilarity  of  a  wed 
ding  in  his  heart,  he  cogitated  for  some 
time  in  silence,  when,  having  thought  a 
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preliminary  question  or  two  necessary,  he 
broke  it  with  saying, 

"  Every  thing,    I  suppose,    master,    is 
settled  between  the  young  people  ?" 
"  Every  thing,  I  take  it,  Peter." 
"  And  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady." 
"  Willing ;  perfectly  willing." 
"  And  Madam  Wilson,  sir  ?" 
"  Willing,  Peter,  willing." 
"  And  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Jane?" 
"  All  willing  ;  the  whole  family  willing, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief/' 

"  There  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  and  Mrs. 
Ives,  master." 

"  They  wish  it,  I  know ;  don't  you 
think  they  wish  others  as  happy  as  them 
selves,  Peter  ?" 

"  No  doubt  they  do,  master  :  well  then, 
as  every  body  is  willing,  and  the  young 
people  agreeable,  the  only  thing  to  ,be 
done,  sir,  is — " 

"  Is  what,  Peter  ?"  exclaimed  his  im 
patient  master,  observing  him  to  hesi 
tate. 
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"  Why,  sir,  to  send  for  the  priest,  I 
take  it." 

"  Pshaw !  Peter  Johnson  ;  I  know 
that  myself,"  replied  the  dissatisfied  old 
man ;  cf  cannot  you  help  me  to  a  better 
plan  ?" 

"  Why,  master,''  said  Peter,  "  I  would 
have  done  as  well  for  Miss  Emmy  and 
your  honour,  as  I  would  have  done  for 
myself:  now,  sir,  when  I  courted  Patty 
Steele,  your  honour,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  I  should  have  been  married 
but  for  one  difficulty,  which  your  honour 
says  is  removed  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Emmy." 

"  What  was  that,  Peter?"  asked  his 
master  in  a  tender  tone. 

"  She  wasn't  willing,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  poor  Peter/'  replied  Mr. 
Benfield,  mildly,  <e  you  may  go  ;"  and  the 
steward,  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

The  similarity  of  their  fortunes  in  love, 
was  a  strong  link  in  the  sympathies  which 
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bound  the  master  and  man  together,  and 
the  former  never  failed  to  be  softened  -by 
an  allusion  to  Patty.  Peter's  want  of  tact, 
on  the  present  occasion,  after  much  reflec 
tion,  he  attributed  to  his  never  sitting  in 
parliament. 


CHAPTER  V, 


Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily,  in  the  fort 
night  they  had  been  at  Benfield  Lodge, 
had  paid  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the 
cottage.  Each  succeeding  interview  left  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  charac 
ter  of  its  mistress,  and  a  greater  certainty 
that  she  was  unfortunate  ;  she,  however, 
alluded  very  slightly  to  her  situation  or 
former  life. 

To  the  surprize  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  was 
a  protestant ;  and  one  whom  misery  had 
made  nearly  acquainted  with  the  religion 
she  professed. 

Their  conversations  chiefly  turned  on 
the  customs  of  her  own,  as  contrasted  with 
with  those  of  her  adopted  country,  or  in  a 
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pleasant  exchange  of  opinions,  which  the 
ladies  possessed  in  complete  unison. 

One  morning  John  had  accompanied 
them,  and  been  admitted  ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
received  him  with  the  frankness  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  though  with  the  reserve  of  a 
Spanish  lady.  His  visits  were  permitted, 
under  the  direction  of  his  aunt,  but  no 
other  gentleman  had  been  hitherto  in 
cluded  in  the  number  of  her  guests. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  one  day  casually  men 
tioned,  in  the  absence  of  her  niece,  the  in 
terposition  of  Denbigh  between  her  and 
death  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  so  greatly 
pleased  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  gentle 
man,  as  to  express  a  desire  to  ,see  him  ; 
but  the  impressions  of  the  moment  ap 
peared  to  have  died  away,  as  nothing  more 
was  said  by  either  lady  on  the  subject, 
which  apparently  was  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  found  one  morning, 
weeping  over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  the  Donna  Lorenza  endeavouring  to 
console  her. 

E  5 
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The  situation  of  this  latter  lady  was 
somewhat  doubtful ;  she  appeared  neither 
wholly  a  friend  nor  yet  a  menial :  in  the 
manners  of  the  two  there  was  a  striking 
difference;  although  the  Donna  was  not 
vulgar,  she  was  far  helow  the  polish  of  her 
more  juvenile  friend,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
ranked  her  in  a  station  between  a  house 
keeper  and  a  companion. 

After  hoping  that  no  unpleasant  intelli 
gence  occasioned  the  distress  they  wit 
nessed,  the  ladies  were  about  delicately  to 
take  their  leave,  but  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  en 
treated  them  to  remain. 

"  Your  kind  attention  to  me,  dear  ma 
dam,  and  the  goodness  of  Miss  Moseley, 
give  you  a  claim  to  know  more  of  the  un 
fortunate  being  whom  your  sympathy  has 
so  greatly  assisted  to  attain  her  present 
peace  of  mind ;  this  letter  is  from  the 
gentleman  you  have  heard  me  speak  of,  as 
once  visiting  me,  and  though  it  has  struck 
me  with  an  unusual  force,  it  contains  no 
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more  than  I  expected  to  hear,  perhaps  no 
more  than  I  deserve  to  hear." 

"  I  hope  your  friend  has  not  been  unT 
necessarily  harsh  ;  severity  is  not  the  best 
way,  always,  of  effecting  repentance,  and  I 
feel  certain,  that  you,  my  young  friend, 
can  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence  that 
does  not  rather  require  gentle  than  stern 
reproof,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  your  in 
dulgent  opinion  of  me,  but  although  1 
have  suffered  much,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
it  is  a  merited  punishment ;  you  are,  how 
ever,  mistaken  as  to  the  source  of  my  pre 
sent  sorrow,  Lord  Pendennyss  is  the  cause 
of  grief,  I  believe,  to  no  one,  much  less  to 


me." 


"  Lord  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Emily, 
in  surprize,  unconsciously  looking  at  her 
aunt. 

"  Pendennyss  !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson, 
with  animation,  "  and  is  he  your  friend 
too  ?" 
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"  Yes,  madam  ;  to  his  lordship  I  owe 
every  thing  —  honour — comfort — religion 
— and  even  life  itself." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  cheek  glowed  with  an 
unusual  colour,  at  this  discovery  of  an  ano 
ther  act  of  benevolence  and  virtue  in  the 
young  nobleman,  whose  character  she  had 
so  long  admired,  and  whose  person  she  had 
in  vain  wished  to  meet. 

"  You  know  the  earl  then,"  inquired 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

"  By  reputation,  only,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  but  that  is  enough  to  con 
vince  me  a  friend  of  his  must  be  a  worthy 
character,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
make  us  your  friends." 

The  conversation  continued  for  some 
time,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  after  observing 
that  she  did  not  at  that  moment  feel  equal 
to  the  undertaking,  promised,  if  they 
would  honour  her  with  another  call  the 
next  day,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  reasons 
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she  had  for  speaking  in  such  terms  of  Lord 
Pendennyss. 

The  promise  was  cheerfully  made  by 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  her  confidence  accepted; 
not  from  a  desire  to  gratify  an  idle  curio 
sity,  but  from  a  belief,  that  in  orde  r  to 
cure  a  wound  it  was  necessary  first  to  probe 
it:  added  to  a  conviction  that  she  would  be 
a  more  proper  adviser  to  a  young  and 
lovely  woman,  than  Pendennyss,  or  even 
the  Donna  Lorenza.  During  the  ride? 
Emily  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming, 

"  Wherever  we  hear  of  Lord  Penden 
nyss,  aunt,  we  hear  of  him  favourably." 

"  A  certain  sign,  my  dear,  he  is  deserv 
ing  of  it ;  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  has 
not  his  enemies,  and  those  are  seldom  just ; 
but  we  have  met  with  none  of  the  earl's  yet." 

"  Fifty  thousand  a  year  will  make  many 
friends,"  observed  Emily,  with  a  smile. 

"  Doubtless,  my  love,  or  as  many  ene 
mies  ;  but  honour,  life,  and  religion,  my 
child,  are  debts  not  owing  to  money,  in  this 
country,  at  least." 
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To  this  remark  Emily  assented ;  and 
after  expressing  her  own  admiration  of  the 
character  of  the  young  nobleman,  dropped 
into  a  reverie  ;  —  how  many  of  his  virtues 
she  identified  with  the  person  of  Mr.  Den 
bigh,  it  is  not,  just  now,  our  task  to  enu 
merate  :  but  judges  of  human  nature  may 
easily  determine  —  and  that,  without  hav 
ing  satin  the  parliament  of  this  realm. 

The  same  morning  that  this  conversation 
occurred  at  the  cottage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis,  with  their  daughters,  made  their  unex 
pected  appearance  at  L . 

The  arrival  of  a  post-chaise  and  four* 
with  a  gig,  was  an  event  soon  circulated 
through  the  little  village;  and  the  names  of 
its  owners  reached  the  Lodge,  just  as  Jane 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
colonel  to  take  her  first  walk  with  him, 
unaccompanied  by  a  third  person. 

Walking  is  much  more  propitious  to  de 
clarations  of  love  than  riding. 

Whether  it  was  premeditated  on  the 
part  of  the  colonel  or  not,  or  whether  he 
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was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Jarvis,  or  some  one 
else  would  interfere,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  opportunity,  and  had  hardly  got  out  of 
hearing  of  her  brother  and  Denbigh,  before 
he  made  Jane  an  explicit  offer  of  his  hand. 

The  surprize  was  so  great,  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  distressed  girl 
could  reply  ;  this  she,  however,  at  length 
did,  but  incoherently  ;  she  referred  him  to 
her  parents,  as  arbiters  of  her  fate,  well 
knowing  that  her  wishes  had  been  those  of 
her  father  and  mother  : — and  with  this  the 
colonel  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  for  the 
present. 

But  their  walk  had  not  ended,  before  he 
gradually  drew  from  the  confiding  girl,  an 
acknowledgment,  that  should  her  parents 
decline  his  offer,  she  would  be  very  little 
less  miserable  than  himself;  indeed,  the 
most  tenacious  lover  might  have  been  con 
tent  with  the  proofs  of  regard,  that  Jane, 
unused  to  controul  her  feelings,  allowed 
herself  to  manifest  on  this  occasion. 

Egerton  was  in  raptures ;  a  life  devoted 
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to  her  would  never  half  repay  her  conde 
scension  ;  and  as  their  confidence  increased 
with  their  walk,  Jane  re-entered  the  Lodge 
with  a  degree  of  happiness  in  her  heart, 
she  had  never  before  experienced  :  the 
much  dreaded  declaration  —  her  own  dis 
tressing  acknowledgments  were  made,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  live  —  to  be 
happy. 

She  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
aud  hiding  her  blushes  in  her  bosom,  ac 
quainted  her  with  the  colonel's  offer,  and 
her  own  wishes.  Lady  Moseley,  who  was 
prepared  for  such  a  communication,  and 
had  rather  wondered  at  its  tardiness, 
kissed  her  daughter,  affectionately,  as  she 
promised  to  speak  to  her  father  for  his  ap 
probation. 

"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  degree  of  for 
mality  and  caution,  which  had  better  have 
preceded  than  followed  the  courtship, 
"  we  must  make  the  usual  inquiries,  my 
child,  into  the  fitness  of  Colonel  Egerton 
as  a  husband  for  our  daughter  ;  and  once 
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assured  of  that,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear." 

The  baronet  was  requested  to  grant  an 
audience  to  Colonel  Egerton,  who  now  ap 
peared  as  determined  to  expedite  things,  as 
he  had  been  dilatory  before.  On  meeting 
Sir  Edward,  he  made  known  his  preten 
sions  and  his  hopes.  The  father,  who 
had  been  previously  notified  by  his  wife 
of  what  was  forthcoming,  gave  a  general 
answer,  similar  to  her  speech  to  their 
daughter,  and  the  colonel  bowed  in  ac 
quiescence. 

In  the  evening,  the  Jarvis  family  fa 
voured  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lodge  with 
a  visit,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  noticed  their 
singular  reception  of  the  colonel — Miss 
Jarvis  especially  was  rude  to  both  him 
and  Jane ;  and  it  struck  all  who  wit 
nessed  it,  as  a  burst  of  jealous  feeling  for 
disappointed  hopes  :  but  to  no  one,  except 
ing  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  it  occur,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  could  be  at  all 
implicated  in  the  transaction. 
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Mr.  Benfield  was  happy  to  see  again 
under  his  roof  the  best  of  the  trio  of  Jar- 
vises  he  had  known,  and  something  like 
sociability  prevailed  in  the  party. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball,  Miss  Jarvis  re 
marked,  at  L — — ,  on  the  following  day, 
which  would  help  to  enliven  the  scene  a 
little,  especially  as  there  were  a  couple  of 
frigates  lying  at  anchor,  a  few  miles  off, 
and  the  officers  were  expected  to  join  the 
party. 

This  intelligence  had  but  little  effect  on 
the  ladies  of  the  Moseley  family  ;  yet,  as 
their  uncle  desired,  that  if  invited  they 
would  go,  out  of  respect  to  his  neighbours, 
they  cheerfully  assented. 

During  the  evening,  Mrs.  Wilson,  to 
whom  the  offer  of  Egerton  had  been  com 
municated,  observed  him  in  familar  con 
versation  with  Miss  Jarvis.  Her  curiosity 
was  naturally  excited  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  so  singular  a  change  of  deportment  in 
the  young  lady,  and  she  determined  to  keep 
a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  both  of  them. 
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Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  appeared  to  retain  in 
full  force  her  respect  for  the  colonel,  cal- 
Jed  out  to  him,  across  the  room,  a  few  mi 
nutes  before  she  departed — 

"  Well,  colonel,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
I  have  heard  very  lately  from  your  uncle, 
Sir  Edgar." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  colonel, 
starting,  "  he  was  well,  I  hope." 

"  Very  well,  the  day  before  yesterday  ; 
his  neighbour,  old  Mr.  Holt,  is  a  lodger 

in  the  same  house  with  us  at  L ,  and 

as  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear,  I 
made  particular  inquiries  about  the  baro 
net"  - —  the  word  baronet  was  pronounced 
with  emphasis,  and  a  look  of  triumph,  as 
if  it  would  say,  you  see  we  have  baronets 
as  well  as  you. 

Egerton  answered  only  by  an  acknow 
ledging  bow,  and  the  merchant  and  his  fa 
mily  departed.  . 

«  Well,  John,"  cried  Emily,  with  a 
smile,  "  we  have  heard  more  good,  to-day 
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of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

cc  Indeed,"  exclaimed  her  brother ; 
"  positively,  aunt,  you  must  keep  Emily 
for  his  lordship;  she  is  almost  as  great  an 
admirer  of  him  as  yourself." 

"  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  she  should 
be  quite  as  much  so  to  become  his  wife/ 
said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Really,"  said  Emily,  more  gravely, 
"  if  all  one  hears  of  him  be  true,  or  half 
even,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  ad 
mire  him." 

Denbigh  was  standing  leaning  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  view  the  animated  countenance  of 
Emily  as  she  spoke  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  no 
ticed  a  restlessness  and  changing  of  colour 
in  him,  that  appeared  uncommon  from  so 
trifling  an  excitement. 

Is  it  possible,  she  thought,  "  so  mean  a 
passion  as  envy  can  be  harboured  in  the 
breast  of  Denbigh" — who  quickly  walked 
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away,  as  if  unwilling  to  hear  more,  and 
appeared  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
reflections  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

There  were  moments  of  doubting  which 
crossed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a 
keenness  of  apprehension  proportionate  to 
her  deep  interest  in  Emily,  with  respect 
to  certain  traits  in  the  character  of  Den 
bigh  ;  and  this  display  of  what  she 
thought  unworthy  feeling,  was  one  of 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  cards 
for  the  expected  ball  arrived,  and  were 
accepted ;  and  as  this  new  arrangement 
for  the  morrow,  interfered  with  their  in 
tended  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  servant 
was  sent  with  a  note  of  explanation  in  the 
morning,  and  a  request  that  the  promised 
communication  might  be  postponed  to  the 
following  day  —  to  which  the  recluse  as 
sented. 

Emily  now  prepared  for  the  ball,  with 
a  pleasure  not  unmingled  with  melancholy 
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recollections  of  the  consequences  which 
grew  out  of  the  last  she  had  attended  ; 
melancholy  at  the  fate  of  Digby,  and  plea 
sure  at  the  principles  manifested  by  Den 
bigh  on  the  occasion. 

The  latter,  however,  with  a  smile,  ex 
cused  himself  from  the  party,  telling  Emily 
he  was  so  awkward,  that  he  feared  some 
unpleasant  consequences  to  his  friends  or 
to  himself  might  arise  from  his  inadverten 
cies,  should  he  venture  again  with  her 
into  such  an  assembly. 

Emily  sighed  gently,  as  she  entered  the 
carriage  of  her  aunt  early  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  Denbigh  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge, 
and  Egerton  absent  on  the  execution  of 
some  business  ;  the  former  to  amuse  him 
self  as  he  could  until  the  following  morn 
ing,  and  the  latter  to  join  them  in  the 
dance  in  the  evening. 

The  arrangement  included,  an  excursion 
on  the  water,  attended  by  the  bands  from 
the  frigates,  a  collation,  and,  in  the  even 
ing,  a  ball. 
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One  of  the  vessels  was  commanded  by  a 
Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  a  fine  young  man, 
who,  struck  with  the  beauty  and  appear 
ance  of  the  sisters,  sought  an  introduction 
with  the  baronet's  family,  and  engaged 
the  hand  of  Emily  for  the  first  dance. 

His  frank  and  gentlemanlike  deport 
ment,  was.  pleasing  to  his  new  acquaint 
ances  ;  the  more  so,  as  being  peculiarly 
suited  to  their  situation  at  the  moment. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  in  unusual  spirits,  and 
maintained  an  animated  conversation  with 
the  noble  sailor,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
spoke  of  his  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  by  accident  mentioned  his  having  car 
ried  out  to  that  country,  upon  one  occa 
sion,  Lord  Pendennyss  ;  this  was  common 
ground  between  them,  and  Lord  Henry 
was  as  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the 
earl,  as  Mrs.  Wilson's  partiality  could  have 
hoped. 

He  also  knew  Colonel  Egerton  slightly, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure,  in  polite  terms, 
when  they  met  in  the  evening  in  the 
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ball-room,  at  being  able  to  renew  his  ac 
quaintance. 

The  evening  passed  off  as  such  evenings 
generally  do  —  in  gaiety  —  listlessness  — 
dancing  —  gaping  —  and  heart-burnings, 
according  to  the  dispositions,  and  good  or 
ill  fortune  of  the  several  individuals  who 
compose  the  assembly. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  while  her  nieces  were 
dancing,  moved  her  seat  to  be  near  a  win 
dow,  and  found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of 
two  elderly  gentlemen,  who  were  com 
menting  on  the  company  ;  after  making 
several  common-place  remarks,  one  of 
them  inquired  of  the  other — "  Who  is  that 
military  gentleman,  amongst  the  naval 
beaux,  Holt?" 

"  That  is  the  hopeful  nephew  of 
friend  and  neighbour,  Sir  Edgar  Egerton  ; 
he  is  here  dancing,  and  mis-spending  his 
time  and  money,  when  I  know  Sir  Edgar 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  six  months 
ago,  on  express  condition  he  should  not 
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leave  the  regiment,  or  take  a  card  in  his 
hand  for  a  twelvemonth." 

"  He  plays,  then  ?" 

"  Sadly  ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bad 
young  man." 

As  they  changed  their  topic,  Mrs.  Wil 
son  joined  her  sister,  dreadfully  shocked  at 
this  intimation  of  the  vices  of  a  man  so 
near  an  alliance  with  her  brother's  child  ; 
she  was  thankful  it  was  not  too  late  to 
avert  part  of  the  evil,  and  determined  to 
acquaint  Sir  Edward,  at  once,  with  what 
she  had  heard,  in  order  that  an  investiga 
tion  might  establish  the  colonel's  inno 
cence  or  guilt. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THEY  returned  to  the  lodge  at  an  early 
hour,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  after  meditating 
upon  the  course  she  ought  to  take,  resolved 
to  have  a  conversation  with  her  brother 
that  evening  after  supper ;  accordingly,  as 
they  were  amongst  the  last  to  retire,  she 
mentioned  her  wish  to  detain  him,  and 
when  left  by  themselves,  the  baronet  tak 
ing  his  seat  by  her  on  a  sofa,  she  com 
menced  as  follows  —  anxious  to  avert  her 
unpleasant  information  until  the  last  mo- 
meint. 

"  I  wished  to  say  something  to  you,  bro 
ther,  relating  to  my  charge,  and  other  mat 
ters  ;  you  have,  no  doubt,  observed  the  at 
tentions  of  Mr.  Denbigh  to  Emily  ?" 
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"  Certainly,  sister,  and-with  great  plea 
sure  ;  you  must  not  suppose  I  wish  to  in 
terfere  with  the  authority  I  have  so  freely 
relinquished  to  you,  Charlotte,  when  I  in 
quire,  if  Emily  favours  his  views,  or  not?" 

"  Neither  Emily,  or  myself,  my  dear 
brother,  wish  ever  to  question  your  right, 
not  only  to  inquire  into,  but  control  the 
conduct  of  your  child  ; — she  is  yours,  Ed 
ward,  by  a  tie  nothing  can  break,  and  we 
both  love  you  too  much  to  wish  it.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  you  may  be  more  cer 
tain,  than  that,  without  the  approbation 
of  her  parents,  Emily  would  accept  of  no 
offer,  however  splendid  or  agreeable  to  her 
own  wishes." 

"  Nay,  sister,  I  would  not  wish  unduly 
to  influence  my  child  in  an  affair  of  so 
much  importance  to  herself;  but  my  inte 
rest  in  Denbigh  is  little  short  of  what  I 
I  feel  for  my  daughter." 

"  I  trust,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson, 
"  Emily  is  too  deeply  impressed  with  her 
duty  to  forget  the  impressive  mandate,  '  to 
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honour  her  father  and  mother;'  yes,  Sir 
Edward,  I  am  mistaken  if  she  would  not 
relinquish  the  dearest  object  of  her  affec 
tions,  at  your  request;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  persuaded  she  would,  under  no 
circumstances,  approach  the  altar,  with  a 
man  she  did  not  both  love  and  esteem." 

The  baronet  did  not  appear  exactly  to 
understand  his  sister's  distinction,  as  he 
observed,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  rightly 
comprehend  the  difference  you  make, 
Charlotte." 

"  Only,  brother,  that  she  would  feel  a 
promise  made  at  the  altar  —  to  love  a  man 
to  whom  she  felt  averse — or  to  honour  one 
she  could  not  esteem  —  as  a  breach  of  a 
duty,  paramount  to  all  earthly  ones,"  re 
plied  his  sister  ;  "  but  to  answer  your  ques 
tion —  Denbigh  has  never  offered,  and 
when  he  does,  I  do  not  think  he  will  be 
refused." 

"  Refused !"  cried  the  baronet,  "  I  sin 
cerely  hope  not ;  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
they  were  married  already." 
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"  Emily  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  "  and  need  not  hurry  ;  I  was  in  hopes 
she  would  remain  single  a  few  years 
longer." 

"Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "you  and 
Lady  Moseley,  sister,  have  different  notions 
on  this  subject  of  marrying  the  girls." 

Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  with  a  good-hu 
moured  smile,  "  you  have  made  Anne  so 
good  a  husband,  baronet,  that  she  forgets 
there  are  any  bad  ones  in  the  world ;  my 
greatest  anxiety  is,  that  the  husband  of  my 
niece  may  be  a  Christian  ;  indeed,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  reconcile  it  to  rny  con 
science,  as  a  Christian,  myself,  to  omit  this 
important  qualification." 

f\  I  am  sure,  Charlotte,  both  Denbigh 
and  Egerton  appear  to  have  a  great  respect 
for  religion  ;  they  are  punctual  at  church, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  service;"  Mrs. 
Wilson  smiled,  as  he  proceeded,  "  but  re 
ligion  may  come  after  marriage, you  know/' 

u  Yes,  brother,  and  I  know  it  may  not 
come  at  all;  no  really  pious  woman  can 
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be  happy,  without  her  husband  is  in  what 
she  deems  the  road  to  future  happiness 
himself ;  and  it  is  idle  —  it  is  worse  —  it  is 
almost  impious,  to  marry  with  a  view  to 
reform  a  husband ;  indeed,  she  thereby 
greatly  endangers  her  own  safety ;  for  there 
are  few  of  us,  I  believe,  but  what  find  the 
temptation  to  err,  quite  as  much  as  we  can 
contend  against,  without  calling  in  the  aid 
of  example  against  us,  in  an  object  we 
love :  the  life  of  such  a  woman  must,  in 
truth,  be  an  unceasing  struggle  between 
conflicting  duties." 

"  Why,"  said  the  baronet,  "  if  your  plan 
were  generally  adopted,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  give  a  deadly  blow  to  matrimony.3' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  generals, 
brother  ;  I  am  acting  for  individual  happi 
ness,  and  discharging  individual  duties  :  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  in 
its  effects  on  the  community.  I  think  no 
man  who  dispassionately  examines  the  sub 
ject,  will  be  other  than  a  Christian  ;  and 
rather  than  remain  bachelors,  they  would 
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take  even  that  trouble  :  if  the  competition 
in  our  sex,  was  less  for  husbands,  wives 
would  increase  in  value." 

"  But  how  is  it,  Charlotte,"  said  the  ba 
ronet  pleasantly,  "  your  sex  do  not  use 
your  power,  and  reform  the  age  ?" 

"  The  work  of  reformation,  Sir  Ed 
ward,"  replied  his  sister  gravely,  "  is  an  ar 
duous  one  indeed,  and  I  despair  of  seeing 
it  general  in  my  day ;  but  much,  very 
much,  might  be  done  towards  it,  if  those 
who  have  the  guidance  of  youth  would 
take  that  trouble  with  their  pupils,  which 
good  faith  requires  of  them,  to  discharge 
the  lesser  duties  of  life." 

"  Women  ought  to  marry,"  observed  the 
baronet,  musing. 

"  Marriage  is  certainly  the  natural  and 
most  desirable  state  for  a  woman,"  rejoined 
his  sister ;  "  but  how  few  are  there,  who, 
having  entered  it,  know  how  to  discharge 
its  duties  ;  more  particularly  those  of  a 
mother.  On  the  subject  of  marrying  our 
daughters,  for  instance,  instead  of  qualify- 
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ing  them  io  make  a  proper  choice,  they  are 
generally  left  to  pick  up  such  principles 
and  opinions  as  they  may  come  at,  as  it 
were  by  chance  ;  it  is  true,  if  the  parent  be 
a  Christian  in  name,  certain  of  the  exter 
nals  of  religion  are  observed  ;  but  what 
are  these,  if  not  enforced  by  a  consistent 
example  in  the  instructor  ?" 

"  Useful  precepts  are  seldom  lost,  I  be 
lieve,  sister,"  said  Sir  Edward,  confidently. 

"  Always  useful,  my  dear  brother  ;  but 
young  people  are  more  observant  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  always  wonderfully 
ingenious  in  devising  excuses  to  themselves 
for  their  conduct.  I  have  often  heard  it 
offered  as  an  excuse,  that  their  father  or 
mother  knew  it,  or  perhaps  did  it,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  wrong  ;  associa 
tion  is  all-important  to  a  child." 

"  I  believe  no  family  of  consequence  ad 
mits  of  improper  associates,  within  my 
knowledge,"  said  the  baronet. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  she  answered,  "  I 
am  sure  I  hope  not,  Edward;  but  are  the 
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qualifications  we  require  in  companions 
for  our  daughters,  always  such  as  are  most 
reconcilable  with  our  good  sense  or  our 
consciences ;  a  single  communication  with 
an  objectionable  character  is  a  precedent, 
if  known  and  tolerated,  which  will  be 
urged  in  excuse  of  acquaintances  with  worse 
ones :  with  the  other  sex  especially,  their 
acquaintance  should  be  very  guarded  and 
select." 

"  You  would  make  many  old  maids,  sis 
ter,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  doubt  it  greatly,  brother ;  it  would 
rather  bring  female  society  in  demand.  I 
often  regret  that  selfishness,  cupidity,  and 
a  kind  of  contention,  which  prevails  in  our 
sex,  on  the  road  to  matrimony,  have  brought 
celibacy  into  disrepute ;  for  my  part  I 
never  see  an  old  maid,  but  I  am  willing  to 
think  she  is  so  from  choice  or  principle  : 
and  although  not  in  her  proper  place,  ser 
viceable,  by  keeping  alive  feelings,  neces 
sary  to  exist,  that  marriages  may  not  be 
come  curses,  instead  of  blessings." 
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"  A  kind  of  Eddystone,  to  prevent  ma 
trimonial  shipwrecks,"  said  the  brother 
gaily. 

"Their  lot  may  be  solitary,  baronet,  and 
in  some  measure  cheerless,  but  it  is  infinite 
ly  preferable  to  a  marriage  that  might  lead 
themselves  astray  from  their  duties,  or  give 
birth  to  a  family,  which  are  to  be  turned 
on  the  world  —  without  any  religion  but 
form — without  any  morals,  but  truisms — 
or  without  even  a  conscience  which  has 
not  been  seared  by  indulgence.  I  hope 
that  Anne,  in  the  performance  of  her  in 
dulgent  system,  will  have  no  cause  to  re 
gret  its  failure." 

"  Clara  chose  for  herself,  and  has  done 
well,  Charlotte ;  and  so,  I  doubt  not,  will 
Jane  and  Emily ;  and  I  confess  I  think  it 
is  their  right." 

'•  Clara,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
has  done  well,  though  under  circumstances 
of  but  little  risk  ;  she  might  have  jumped 
into  your  fishpond  and  escaped  with  life. 
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but  the  possibility  certainly  is  that   she 
might. 

"  I  do  not  dispute  their  right  to  chuse 
for  themselves :  but  1  say  their  rights  ex 
tend  to  their  requiring  us  to  qualify  them 
to  make  their  choice.  I  am  sorry,  Edward, 
to  be  the  instigator  of  doubts  in  your  breast 
of  the  worth  of  any  one,  especially  as  it 
may  give  you  pain." 

Here  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  brother  af 
fectionately  by  the  hand  as  she  commu 
nicated  what  she  had  overheard  that 
evening. 

Although  the  impressions  of  the  baro 
net  were  not  so  vivid  or  so  deep  as  those  of 
his  sister,  his  parental  love  was  too  great 
not  to  make  him  extremely  uneasy  under 
the  intelligence ;  and  after  thanking  her 
for  her  attention  to  his  children's  wel 
fare,  he  kissed  her  and  withdrew. 

In  passing  to  his  own  room,  he  met 
Egerton,  that  moment  returned  from  es 
corting  the  Jarvis  ladies  to  their  lodgings  ; 
a  task  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
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Jane,  as  they  were  without  any  male  at 
tendant 

SirE  {ward's  heart  was  too  full  not  to  seek 
immediate  relief, and  as  he  cherished  strong 
presumption  of  the  colonel's  innocence, 
though  he  could  give  no  reason  for  his  ex 
pectation,  he  returned  with  him  to  the 
parlour,  and  in  a  few  words  acquainting 
him  with  the  slanders  which  had  been  cir 
culated  at  his  expence  ;  entreated  him  by 
all  means  to  disprove  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  colonel — who  at  first  appeared  for 
cibly  struck  with  the  communication,  but 
had  soon  regained  his  composure — assured 
Sir  Edward  it  was  entirely  untrue — he  never 
played,  as  he  might  have  noticed,  and  Mr. 
Holt  was  his  ancient  enemy  —  ancf  he 
would  in  the  morning  take  measures  to 
convince  Sir  Edward,  that  he  stood  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  uncle  than  Mr. 
Holt  had  thought  proper  to  state. 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  explanation,  the 
baronet,  forgetting  that  this  heavy  charge 
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removed,  he  only  stood  where  he  did  be 
fore  he  took  time  for  his  inquiries,  assured 
him,  that  if  he  could  convince  him,  or  ra 
ther  his  sister,  that  he  did  not  gamble,  he 
would  receive  him  as  a  son-in-law,  with 
pleasure. 

The  gentlemen  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Denbigh  had  retired  to  his  room  early, 
telling  Mr.  Benfield  he  did  not  feel  well, 
and  thus  missed  the  party  at  supper ; 
and  by  twelve,  silence  prevailed  in  the 
house. 

As  usual,  after  a  previous  day  of  plea 
sure,  the  party  were  somewhat  late  in  as 
sembling  on  the  following  morning,  yet 
Denbigh  was  the  last  who  had  entered  the 
room,  Colonel  Egerton  not  having  yet 
made  his  appearance. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thought  Denbigh  threw  an 
inquiring  look  round  the  room,  which  pre 
vented  his  saluting  the  company  in  his 
usual  easy  and  polished  manner ;  in  a  few 
minutes,  however,  his  apparent  awkward- 
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ness  was  dissipated,  and  they  took  their 
seats  at  the  table. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  Mr.  Jarvis 
entered  abruptly,  and  with  a  look  border 
ing  on  wildness  in  his  eye — "  Is  she  not 
here?"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  looking 
earnestly  round  the  breakfast  table. 
"  Who  ?"  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 
"  Polly — my  daughter — my  child,"  said 
the  merchant,  endeavouring  to  control  his 
feelings ;  "  did  she  not  come  here  this 
morning  with  Colonel  Egerton  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
then  briefly  explained  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety  —  the  colonel  had  called  very 
early,  and  sent  her  maid  up  to  his  daugh 
ter,  who  rose  immediately  ;  they  had  left 
the  house,  leaving  word,  that  the  Miss 
Moseleys  had  sent  for  her  to  breakfast,  for 
a  particular  reason.  Such  was  the  latitude 
allowed  by  his  wife,  that  nothing  was  sus 
pected,  until  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
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house  said  he  had  seen  Colonel  Egerton 
and  a  lady  drive  out  of  the  village  that 
morning  in  a  post-chaise  and  four.  Then 
the  old  gentleman  first  took  the  alarm,  and 
proceeded  instantly  to  the  Lodge  in  quest 
of  his  daughter. 

Of  their  elopement  there  now  remained 
no  doubt,  and  an  examination  into  the 
state  of  the  colonel's  room,  gave,  at  once, 
sad  confirmation  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Holt  was  not  erroneous. 

Although  every  heart  felt  for  Jane,  dur 
ing  this  dreadful  explanation,  no  eye  was 
turned  on  her,  excepting  the  stolen  and 
anxious  glances  of  her  sister ;  but  when  all 
was  confirmed,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  reflect  or  act  upon  the  circumstances, 
she  naturally  engrossed  the  whole  attention 
of  her  fond  parents. 

Jane  had  listened  in  silent  indignation 
to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jarvis's  nar 
rative,  and  so  firmly  was  Egerton  enshrined 
in  purity  within  her  imagination,  that  not 
until  it  was  ascertained  that  both  his  ser- 
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vant  and  clothes  were  missing,  would  she 
admit  a  thought  injurious  to  his  truth. 
Then,  indeed,  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Jarvis, 
his  plain  statement — corroborated  by  this 
testimony — dissipated  every  doubt,  and  ris 
ing  to  leave  the  room,  she  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  Emily,  who  observing  her 
movement  and  loss  of  colour,  had  flown  to 
her  assistance. 

Denbigh  had  previousiy  drawn  the  mer 
chant  out,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  appease 
him,  so  that  happily  no  one  witnessed  this 
consequence  of  Jane's  ill-judged  passion 
but  her  nearest  relatives. 

She  was  immediately  removed  to  her 
own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  to  her  bed, 
burning  with  fever.  The  bursts  of  her 
grief  were  uncontrolled  and  violent.  At 
times  she  reproached  herself —  her  friends 
— Egerton  : — in  short,  she  was  guilty  of 
all  the  inconsistencies  that  disappointed 
hopes,  accompanied  by  an  innate  consci 
ousness  of  weakness,  seldom  fail  to  excite. 

The  presence  of  her  friends  was  irk- 
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some  ;  and  it  wa&  only  to  the  soft  and  in 
sinuating  blandishments  of  Emily's  love, 
that  she  would  listen. 

Perseverance  and  affection  at  length  pre 
vailed,  and  as  Emily  took  the  opportunity 
of  giving  some  refreshments  to  infuse  a 
strong  soporific,  Jane  lost  her  conscious 
ness  of  misery  in  a  temporary  repose. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  more  minute  in 
quiry  had  traced  out  the  manner,  and  di 
rection,  of  the  journey  of  the  fugitives. 

It  appeared  that  the  colonel  left  the 
Lodge,  immediately  after  his  conversation 
with  Sir  Edward,  and  slept  at  a  tavern, 
having  previously  ordered  his  servant  to 
remove  his  baggage  at  day-light.  Having 
provided  a  chaise  and  horses,  he  then  pro 
ceeded,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  lodg 
ings  of  Mr.  Jarvis.  What  arguments  he 
might  have  used  with  Miss  Jarvis  to  urge 
her  to  so  sudden  a  flight,  remained  a  secret ; 
but  from  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and 
Miss  Sarah,  there  was  reason  for  believing 
that  he  had  induced  them  to  think,  from 
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the  commencement,  that  his  intentions 
were  single,  and  Mary  Jarvis  their  object. 
How  he  had  contrived  to  gloss  his  atten 
tions  to  Jane,  in  such  a  mariner  as  to  de 
ceive  those  ladies,  caused  no  little  surprise. 
It  was  however  clear,  that  this  object,  so 
indispensable  to  the  views  of  the  colonel, 
had  been  achieved,  and  from  the  success 
ful  duplicity  of  Egerton,  the  Moseleys 
were  not  without  a  hope,  that  his  situation 
with  Jane  might  remain  unknown  to  the 
world. 

In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Jams,  and  by  him  immediately  com 
municated  to  the  baronet  and  Denbigh, 
both  of  whom  he  considered  as  among  his 
best  friends.  It  was  from  Egerton,  and 
written  in  a  respectful  manner  ;  he  apolo 
gised  for  his  elopement,  and  excused  it  on 
the  ground  of  a  wish  to  avoid  the  delay  of 
a  licence,  or  the  publishing  of  banns,  as  he 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  summons  to 
his  regiment ;  with  many  promises  of 
making  an  attentive  husband,  and  an  affec- 
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tionate  son  :  —  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Scotland,  whence  they  intended  to  return 
to  London,  and  wait  the  commands  of  their 
parents. 

The  baronet,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion  at  the  sufferings  of  his  own  child, 
congratulated  the  merchant  that  things 
were  no  worse  ;  while  Denbigh  curling  his 
lips  as  he  read  the  epistle,  could  not  restrain 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  "  settle 
ments*'  might  have  proved  a  greater  incon 
venience  than  even  "  the  banns :" — for  it 
was  not  unknown  to  Egerton,that  a  maiden 
aunt  had  left  the  Jarvises  twenty  thousand 
pounds  between  them ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ALTHOUGH  the  affections  of  Jane  had 
been  severely  wounded,  her  pride  was  still 
more  deeply  affected,  and  no  persuasions 
of  her  mother  or  sister  could  induce  her 
to  leave  her  room.  She  talked  but  little, 
yet  once  or  twice,  yielding  to  the  affec 
tionate  attentions  of  Emily,  she  poured 
out  her  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  her  sis 
ter;  and,  at  such  moments,  she  would 
declare  her  intention  of  never  appearing  in 
the  world  again. 

One  of  these  paroxysms  of  sorrow  was 
witnessed  by  her  mother,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  self-reproach  mingled  in  the  grief  of 
the  matron ;  had  she  trusted  less  to  ap 
pearances,  and  the  opinions  of  indifferent 
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and  ill-judging  acquaintances,  her  daughter 
might  have  been  apprised  in  season  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  stolen  her 
affections. 

To  the  direct  exhibition  of  misery  Lady 
Moseley  was  always  sympathetic,  and,  for 
the  moment,  alive  to  its  causes  and  conse 
quences  ;  but  a  timely  and  judicious  safe 
guard  against  future  moral  evils,  was  a 
forecast  to  which  her  inactivity  of  mind 
rendered  her  wholly  unequal. 

We  shall  leave  Jane  to  brood  over  her 
lover's  misconduct,  regretting  that  she  is 
without  that  consolation  which  can  alone 
enable  us  to  bear  her  up  against  the  mis 
fortunes  of  life,  and  return  to  the  other 
personages  of  our  history. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  been 
postponed  in  consequence  of  Jane's  indis 
position  ;  but,  a  week  after  the  colonel's 
flight,  Mrs.  Wilson  thought,  that  as  Jane 
had,  at  last,  consented  to  leave  her  room,  and 
Emily  really  began  to  look  pale  from  her 
confinement  by  the  side  of  a  sick  bed,  she 
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would  redeem  her  pledge  to  the  recluse  on 
the  following  morning.  They  found  the 
ladies  at  the  cottage  happy  to  see  them, 
and  anxious  to  hear  of  the  health  of  Jane, 
of  whose  illness  they  had  been  apprized 
by  note.  After  offering  her  guests  refresh 
ments,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  appeared 
labouring  under  a  greater  melancholy  than 
usual,  proceeded  to  narrate  the  incidents 
of  her  life. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  merchant 
at  Lisbon,  had  fled  from  the  house  of  her 
father  to  the  protection  of  an  Irish  officer 
in  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ; 
they  were  united,  and  the  colonel  imme 
diately  took  his  bride  to  Madrid.  The 
offspring  of  this  union  were  a  son  and 
daughter.  The  former  entered  at  an  early 
age  into  the  service  of  his  king,  having 
been  bred  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
But  the  Signora  McCarthy  had  been  edu 
cated  a  protestant ;  and  yet  adhering  to 
her  faith,  had,  contrary  to  a  solemn 
pledge  to  her  husband,  secretly  inculcated 
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the  same  principles  in  her  daughter  — 
whose  hand,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
solicited  by  a  grandee  of  the  court  of 
Charles.  The  Conde  D'Alzada  was  a 
match  not  to  be  refused,  and  they  were 
united  in  that  heartless  and  formal  man 
ner,  into  which  marriages  are  too  often  en 
tered,  in  countries  where  the  customs  of 
society  prevent  an  intercourse  between  the 
sexes.  The  Conde  —  of  a  stern  and  un 
yielding  disposition  —  never  possessed  the 
affections  of  his  wife,  his  harshness  re 
pelled  her  love ;  and  as  she  naturally 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  home  of  her  child 
hood,  she  cherished  the  religious  senti 
ments  she  had  imbibed  from  her  mother. 
Thus,  although  in  appearance  to  the  world 
a  catholic,  she  lived  in  secret  a  protestant. 
Her  parents  had  always  used  the  English 
language  in  their  family,  and  she  spoke  it 
as  fluently  as  the  Spanish.  To  encourage 
her  recollections  of  this  strongest  feature, 
which  distinguished  the  house  of  her  fa 
ther  from  the  others  she  occasionally  en- 
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tered,  she  perused  closely  and  constantly, 
the  books  which  her  brother's  death  had 
placed  at  her  disposal.  These  were  chiefly 
the  controversial  works  of  protestant 
divines  on  religious  subjects,  and  the  coun 
tess  became  a  strong  sectarian,  without  be 
coming  a  Christian.  As  she  was  compelled 
to  use  the  same  books  in  teaching  her  only 
child,  the  Donna  Julia,  English,  the  con 
sequences  of  the  original  false  step  of  her 
grandmother,  were  perpetuated  in  the  per 
son  of  this  young  lady. 

In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  she  learnt  to  secede  from  the 
faith  of  her  father,  thus  entailing  upon 
herself  a  life,  of  either  persecution  or  hy 
pocrisy. 

The  countess  was  guilty  too  of  the  un 
pardonable  error  of  complaining  to  their 
child  of  the  treatment  she  received  from 
her  husband  ;  and  as  these  conversations, 
held  in  English,  were  consecrated  by  the 
tears  of  the  mother,  they  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Julia; 
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who  grew  up  with  the  conviction,  that 
next  to  being  herself  a  catholic,  the  great 
est  evil  of  life  was  to  be  the  wife  of  one. 

On  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother,  and 
within  twelve  months,  her  father  presented 
to  her  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  as  her 
future  husband. 

How  long  the  religious  faith  of  Julia 
would  have  endured,  unsupported  by  either 
counsel  or  example,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  pronounce  ;  but  as  her  father's  suitor 
was  not  very  young,  and  the  reverse  of 
very  handsome,  it  is  certain  that  the  more 
he  wooed,  the  more  confirmed  she  became 
in  her  heresy,  until,  in  a  moment  of  des 
peration,  and  as  an  only  refuge  against  his 
solicitations,  she  candidly  avowed  her 
creed.  The  anger  of  her  father  was  vio 
lent  and  lasting ;  she  was  doomed  to  a 
convent,  both  as  a  penance  for  her  sins,  and 
to  effect  her  conversion.  Physical  resist 
ance  was  not  in  her  power,  but,  mentally 
she  determined  never  to  yield.  Her  body 
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was  immured,  but  her  mind  continued 
unshaken,  and  even  more  settled  in  her 
belief,  by  the  stimulus  of  those  passions 
which  had  been  excited  by  injudicious 
harshness. 

For  two  years  she  continued  in  her  no 
viciate,  obstinately  refusing  to  take  the 
vows  of  the  order,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  situation  of  her  country  had 
called  her  father  and  uncle  to  the  field,  as 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  their  lawful 
prince.  Perhaps  to  this,  it  might  be  ow 
ing  that  harsher  measures  were  not 
adopted. 

The  war  now  raged  around  them  in  its 
greatest  horrors,  until,  at  length,  a  gene 
ral  battle  being  fought  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  even  the  peaceful  dormitories  of  the 
nuns  were  crowded  with  wounded  British 
officers. 

Amongst  others  of  his  nation,  was 
Major  Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  of  strik 
ingly  handsome  countenance,  and  pleasant 
manners ;  chance  threw  him  under  the 
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more  immediate  charge  of  Julia ;  his  re 
covery  was  slow,  and  for  a  time  doubtful, 
but  eventually  confirmed ;  probably  more 
in  consequence  of  her  unremitting  atten 
tions  than  of  scientific  skill. 

The  major  was  grateful,  and  Julia,  un 
happy  as  she  was  beautiful.  That  love 
should  be  the  offspring  of  this  association, 
will  excite  no  surprise. 

A  brigade  of  British  encamping  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  convent,  the  young  couple 
sought  its  protection,  from  Spanish  ven 
geance,  and  Romish  cruelty.  They  were 
married  by  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade, 
and  for  a  month  were  happy. 

As  Napoleon  was  daily  expected  in  per 
son  at  the  seat  of  war,  his  generals  were 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  if  not  to  that 
of  their  master.  The  body  of  troops  in 
which  Fitzgerald  had  sought  refuge,  being 
an  advanced  party  only  of  the  main  army, 
were  surprised  and  defeated  with  loss. 

After  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier  at  his 
post,  the  major  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
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the  retreat  of  Julia,  was  intercepted,  and 
they  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  kindly  treated,  and  allowed 
every  indulgence  of  which  their  situation 
admitted,  until  a  small  escort  of  prisoners 
was  sent  to  the  frontiers  ;  in  this  they  were 
included,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Pyrennees,  when,  in  their 
turn,  the  French  being  assailed  suddenly, 
were  entirely  routed ;  and  the  captive 
Spaniards,  of  which  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  our  young  couple,  consisted, 
released. 

As  the  French  guard  resisted  until  over 
powered  by  numbers,  an  unfortunate  ball 
struck  Major  Fitzgerald  to  the  earth  —  he 
survived  but  an  hour,  and  died  where  he 
fell,  on  the  open  field. 

A  British  officer,  the  last  of  his  retiring 
countrymen,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a 
woman  weeping  over  the  body  of  a  fallen 
man,  approached  them  a  few  moments 
previous  to  the  last  breath  of  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  only  sufficient  strength  remain- 
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ing  to  exact  from  his  countryman  a  pledge 
to  protect  Julia,  and  deliver  her  in  safety, 
to  his  mother  in  England. 

The  stranger  promised  what  the  dying 
husband  required,  and  by  the  time  death  had 
closed  the  eyes  of  Fitzgerald,  he  had  pro 
cured  from  some  peasants  a  rude  convey 
ance,  into  which  the  body,  with  its  almost 
equally  lifeless  widow,  were  placed. 

The  party  which  intercepted  the  convoy 
of  prisoners,  had  been  out  from  the  Brit 
ish  camp  on  other  duty,  but  its  comman 
der  hearing  of  the  escort,  had  pushed  ra 
pidly  into  a  country  covered  by  the  enemy 
to  effect  their  rescue ;  and  that  service 
completed,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
rapidly,  in  order  to  insure  his  own  secu 
rity.  Julia  was  thus  left,  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband,  to  the  care  of  her  protec 
tor  and  the  Spanish  peasantry :  and  the 
retreating  troops  were  several  miles  on 
their  march,  before  the  widow  and  her 
guardians  commenced  their  journey. 
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To  overtake  them  was  impossible,  and 
the  inhabitants  acquainting  the  gentleman 
that  a  body  of  French  dragoons  were  al 
ready  harassing  their  rear,  he  was  compel 
led  to  seek  another  route  to  the  camp ; 
this,  with  some  trouble,  and  no  little  dan 
ger,  he  at  last  effected,  and  the  day  fol 
lowing  the  skirmish,  Julia  found  herself 
lodged  in  a  retired  Spanish  dwelling,  se 
veral  miles  within  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  British  army.  The  body  of  her  hus 
band  was  respectfully  interred,  and  Julia 
left  to  mourn  her  irretrievable  loss,  unin 
terrupted  but  by  hasty  visits  of  the  officer 
in  whose  care  she  had  been  left,  which  he 
stole  from  his  more  important  duties  as  a 
soldier. 

A  month  passed  by  in  this  melancholy 
manner,  leaving  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  the 
only  consolation  she  would  receive  —  un 
interrupted  visits  to  the  grave  of  her  hus 
band.  The  calls  of  her  protector,  how 
ever,  became  more  frequent ;  and  at  length 
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he  announced  his  intended  departure  for 
Lisbon,  on  his  way  to  England. 

A  small  covered  vehicle,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  was  to  convey  them  to  that  city,  at 
which  place  he  promised  to  procure  her  a 
female  attendant,  and  necessaries  for  the 
voyage  home.  It  was*  no  time  or  place 
for  delicate  punctilio ;  and  Julia  quietly, 
but  with  a  heart  nearly  broken,  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  her  departed 
husband. 

Shortly  after  leaving  their  habitation,  the 
manners  of  her  companion  became  sensibly 
altered :  he  grew  complimentary  and  assi 
duous  to  please,  but  with  a  freedom  that  was 
offensive  rather  than  insinuating.  His  at 
tentions  at  length  became  so  irksome,  that 
Julia  actually  meditated  stopping  at  one 
of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed, 
and  abandoning  the  attempt  of  visiting 
England  entirely.  But  her  desire  to  com 
ply  with  Fitzgerald's  wish,  that  she  would 
console  his  mother  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
child,  and  dread  of  the  anger  of  her 
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relatives,  determined  her  to  persevere  un* 
til  they  reached  Lisbon,  where  she  was 
resolved  to  separate  for  ever  from  the  dis 
agreeable  and  unknown  guardian,  into 
whose  keeping  chance  had  thrown  her. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  weary  ride,  in 
passing  a  wood,  the  officer  so  far  forgot 
his  own  character  and  Julia's  misfortunes, 
as  to  offer  personal  indignities.  Grown 
desperate  from  her  situation,  Mrs.  Fitz 
gerald  had  sprung  from  the  vehicle,  and 
by  her  cries,  happily  attracted  the  notice  of 
an  officer,  who  was  riding  express  on  the 
same  road  with  themselves.  He  advanced 
to  her  assistance  at  speed,  but  as  he  ap 
proached  the  carriage,  a  pistol  fired  from 
it  brought  his  horse  down,  and  the  trea 
cherous  friend  seized  that  moment  to 
escape. 

Julia  endeavoured  to  explain  her  situa 
tion  to  her  rescuer;  and  by  her  distress 
and  appearance,  satisfied  him  at  once  of 
its  truth.  Within  a  short  time,  a  strong 
escort  of  light  dragoons  came  up,  and  the 
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officer  despatched  some  for  a  conveyance, 
and  others  in  pursuit  of  that  disgrace  to 
the  army,  the  villainous  self  styled  pro 
tector  ;  the  former  was  soon  obtained,  but 
no  tidings  could  be  had  of  the  latter.  The 
carriage  was  found  at  a  short  distance, 
with  the  baggage  of  Julia,  but  without  the 
horse,  and  with  no  vestige  of  its  owner. 
She  had  never  known  his  name,  and 
either  accident  or  art  had  so  completely 
enveloped  him  in  mystery,  that  every 
effort  to  unfold  it  then,  was  fruitless,  and 
had  continued  so  ever  since. 

On  their  arrival  in  Lisbon,  every  atten 
tion  was  shown  to  the  disconsolate  widow 
that  the  most  refined  delicacy  could  dic 
tate  :  while  every  comfort  was  procured  for 
her,  which  the  princely  fortune,  high 
rank,  and  higher  character,  of  the  Earl  of 
Pendennyss,  could  command.  It  was  this 
nobleman,  who,  on  his  way  from  head 
quarters  with  despatches  for  England,  had 
been  the  means  of  preserving  Julia  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death.  A  packet  was  in 
G5 
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waiting  for  the  earl,  in  which  they  pro 
ceeded  for  England. 

The  Donna  Lorenza  was  the  widow  of 
a  subaltern  Spanish  officer,  who  had  fallen 
fighting  under  the  command  of  Penden- 
nyss,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  her  brave 
husband,  had  induced  him  to  offer  her  his 
protection.  For  nearly  two  years  he  had 
maintained  her  in  a  convent  at  Lisbon,  and 
judging  her  a  proper  person,  had  now  per 
suaded  her  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
to  England. 

On  their  passage,  which  was  very  tedi 
ous,  the  earl  became  more  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  the  history  and  character  of 
his  young  friend,  and  by  a  course  of  gen 
tle,  yet  powerful  arguments,  had  gradually 
drawn  her  mind  from  its  gloomy  contem 
plation  of  futurity,  to  a  more  correct  sense 
of  good  and  evil. 

The  peculiarity  of  her  religious  opinions, 
being  a  Spaniard,  afforded  an  introduction 
to  frequent  discussions  of  tiie  real  tenets 
of  the  protestant  church,  to  which  Julia 
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professedly  belonged,  although  she  was 
ignorant  of  its  vital  and  essential  truths. 
These  conversations,  which  were  renewed 
repeatedly,  in  their  intercourse  while  un 
der  the  protection  of  his  sister  in  London, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  faith,  which  ena 
bled  her  to  look  forward  with  a  lively  hope 
to  the  happy  termination  of  her  earthly 
probation. 

The  mother  of  Fitzgerald  was  dead,  and 
as  he  had  no  near  relative  left,  Julia  found 
herself  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  husband 
had  however  taken  the  precaution  to  make 
a  will,  which  having  been  properly  au 
thenticated,  his  widow,  by  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Pendennyss,  was  put  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  small  independency. 

It  was  while  waiting  the  decision  of  this 
affeir,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  resided  for  a 
short  time  near  Bath  ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
terminated,  the  earl  and  his  sister  had 
seen  her  settled  in  her  present  abode,  and 
once  since  had  visited  her.  Delicacy  had 
restrained  him  from  visiting  at  the  cottage ; 
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nevertheless  his  attempts  to  serve  her 
had  been  unremitting,  although  not  al 
ways  successful.  On  his  return  to  Spain, 
he  had  seen  her  father,  and  interceded 
with  him  in  her  behalf,  but  ineffectually ; 
his  anger  remained  unappeased,  and  for  a 
season  she  discontinued  her  efforts;  but 
having  heard  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill,  she  had  employed  the  earl  once 
more  to  make  her  peace  with  him,  —  yet 
still  without  success.  The  letter  over 
which  the  ladies  had  found  her  weeping, 
was  from  Pendennyss,  informing  her  of 
his  failure  on  that  occasion. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  narra 
tive  was  related  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  repeated  it  to  Emily  in  their 
ride  home.  The  compassion  of  both 
ladies  was  strongly  moved  in  behalf  of  the 
young  widow,  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  fail 
to  point  out  to  her  niece  the  consequences 
of  deception,  and  chiefly  the  misery  which 
had  followed  from  an  abandonment  of  one 
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of  the  primary  duties  of  life — by  disobedi 
ence  and  disrespect  to  her  parent. 

Emily,  though  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
principles  inculcated  by  her  aunt,  found 
so  much  to  be  pitied  in  the  fate  of  her 
friend,  that  her  failings  lost  their  real  cha 
racter  in  her  eyes ;  and  for  a  while,  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Julia  and  her 
misfortunes. 

Previously  to  their  leaving  the  cottage, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
some  hesitation,  informed  Mrs.  Wilson  she 
had  yet  another  important  communication 
to  make,  but  would  postpone  it  until  her 
next  visit,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  promised 
should  be  on  the  succeeding  day. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EMILY  cast  a  look  of  pleasure  on  Den 
bigh,  as  he  handed  her  from  the  carriage, 
which  would  have  said,  if  looks  could  talk, 
"  in  the  principles  you  have  displayed  on 
more  than  one  occasion^  I  have  a  pledge  of 
your  worth." 

As  he  led  her  into  the  house,  he  laugh 
ingly  informed  her,  he  had  that  morning 
received  a  letter  which  would  make  his  ab 
sence  from  L necessary  for  a  short 

time  ;  adding  that  he  must  remonstrate 
against  these  long  and-  repeated  visits  to 
a  cottage,  where  all  attendants  of  the  male 
sex  were  excluded,  as  they  encroached 
greatly  on  his  pleasures  —  and  improve 
ment,  bowing,  as  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
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son.  To  this  Emily  replied,  gaily,  that 
possibly,  if  he  conducted  himself  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  might  intercede  for  his 
admission.  Expressing  his  pleasure  for 
this  promise  —  rather  awkwardly,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  —  Denbigh  changed  the 
conversation.  At  dinner,  he  repeated  to 
the  family  what  he  had  mentioned  to 
Emily  of  his  departure,  and  his  expecta 
tion  of  meeting  with  Lord  Chatterton 
during  his  journey. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Chatterton  lately, 
John  ?"  inquired  Sir  Edward  of  his  son. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to-day  ;  he  had  left  Denbigh 
Castle  a  fortnight  since,  and  writes,  that  he" 
is  to  meet  his  friend,  the  duke,  at  Bath." 

"  Are  you  connected  with  his  grace's 
family, Mr. Denbigh?"  asked  LadyMoseley. 

A  smile  of  indefinite  meaning  played  on 
the  expressive  face  of  Denbigh  as  he  ans 
wered  slightly, 

"  On  the  side  of  my  father,  madam." 

"  He    has   a   sister,"    continued    Lady 
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Moseley,  willing  to  know  more  of  Chatter- 
ton's  friends,  and  Denbigh's  relatives. 

"  He  has,  my  lady,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

ft  Her  name  is  Harriet,"  observed  Mrs. 
Wilson  —  Denbigh  bowed  his  assent  in  si 
lence,  as  Emily  timidly  remarked, 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  Miss  Emily; 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  take  wine  ?" 

The  manner  of  the  gentleman  during 
this  dialogue,  though  any  thing  but  un 
pleasant,  had  been  peculiar ;  it  prohibited 
further  pursuit  of  the  subject,  and  Emily 
was  obliged  to  be  content  without  know 
ing  who  Marian  was  ;  or  whether  her 
name  was  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
Denbigh  family.  She  was  not  jealous,  but 
she  wished  to  know  all  to  whom  her  lover 
was  dear. 

"  Do  the  dowager  and  the  young  ladies 
accompany  Chatterton?"  asked  Sir  Edward, 
as  he  turned  to  John,  who  was  eating  his 
fruit  in  silence. 
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"  Yes,  sir  —  I  hope  —  that  is,  I  believe 
she  will,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Who  will,  my  son  ?" 

(t  Grace  Chatterton,"  said  John,  starting 
from  his  meditations  ;  "  did  you  not  ask 
me  about  Grace,  Sir  Edward  ?" 

"  Not  particularly,  I  believe,"  said  the 
baronet  dryly. 

Denbigh  again  smiled ;  it  was  a  smile 
different  from  any  Mrs.  Wilson  had  ever 
seen  on  his  countenance,  and  gave  an  en 
tirely  novel  expression  to  his  face ;  it  was 
full  of  meaning — it  was  intelligent — spoke 
more  of  the  man  of  the  world  than  any 
thing  she  had  before  noticed  in  him,  and 
left  on  her  mind  the  vague  impression, 
with  which  she  was  often  troubled,  that 
there  was  something  mysterious  about 
Denbigh,  in  character,  or  condition,  or 
both. 

The  spirit  of  Jane  was  too  great  to  leave 
her  a  pining  or  a  pensive  maiden  {  yet  her 
feelings  had  sustained  a  shock  that  time 
alone  could  cure.  She  appeared  again 
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amongst  her  friends,  but  tti£  consciousness 
that  her  expectations,  with  respect  to  the 
colonel,  were  known  to  them,  threw 
around  her  a  haughty  and  defying  distance, 
quite  foreign  to  her  natural  manner. 

Emily  alone,  whose  every  movement 
sprung  from  the  spontaneous  feelings  of 
her  heart,  and  whose  words  and  actions 
were  influenced  unconsciously  by  the  finest 
and  most  affectionate  delicacy,  won  upon 
the  better  feelings  of  her  sister  so  far,  as  to 
restore  between  them  the  usual  exchange 
of  sympathy  and  kindness.  Jane  admitted 
no  confidence  ;  she  found  nothing  consol 
ing  —  nothing  solid,  to  justify  her  attach 
ment  to  Egerton  ;  nothing,  indeed,  except 
ing  such  external  advantages  as  she  was 
now  ashamed  to  admit,  had  ever  had  that 
power  over  her,  which  they  in  reality  had 
possessed. 

The  marriage  of  the  fugitives,  in  Scot 
land,  had  been  publicly  announced  ;  and 
as  the  impression  that  Egerton  was  to  be 
connected  with  the  Moseleys,  was  now  de- 
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stroyed,  their  every  day  acquaintances, 
feeling  the  restraint  removed,  which  such 
an  opinion  had  once  imposed,  were,  of 
course,  pretty  free  in  their  comments  on 
his  character. 

That  he  gambled  —  intrigued  —  and 
was  in  debt — were  no  secrets,  apparently, 
to  any  body,  but  those  who  were  most  in 
terested  in  knowing  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Wilson  saw  in  these  facts,  addi 
tional  reasons  for  examining  and  judging 
for  ourselves  ;  the  world  uniformly  con 
cealing  from  the  parties  really  interested, 
their  honest  opinions  of  his  character. 

Some  of  these  insinuations  had  been  suf 
fered  to  reach  the  ears  of  Jane ;  her  aunt 
rightly  judging,  that  the  surest  way  to  de 
stroy  Egerton's  power  over  the  imagina 
tion  of  her  niece,  was  to  strip  him  of  his 
fictitious  qualities  ;  and  some  of  their  visit 
ors  thinking  that  as  the  colonel  had  cer 
tainly  been  attentive  to  Miss  Moseley,  it 
might  give  her  pleasure  to  know  that  her 
rival  had  not  made  the  most  eligible  match 
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in  the  kingdom.  The  expectations  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  were  in  some  measure  justified  ; 
but  although  Egerton  fell,  Jane  did  not 
find  that  she  rose  in  her  own  estimation  ; 
and  her  friends  wisely  concluded,  that  time 
only  would  be  the  remedy  that  could  re 
store  her  to  her  former  serenity. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling 
to  have  Emily  present  at  a  conversation  she 
intended  to  hold  with  Denbigh,  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  her  harassing  doubts  as  to 
some  minor  points  in  his  character,  after  ex 
cusing  herself  to  her  niece,  invited  the 
gentleman  to  a  morning  ride.  He  accepted 
her  invitation  cheerfully  ;  and  it  was  only 
as  they  drove  from  the  door  without  Emily, 
that  he  betrayed  the  faintest  reluctance  to 
the  jaunt. 

When  they  had  got  a  short  distance 
from  the  Lodge,  she  acquainted  him  with 
her  intention  of  presenting  him  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  whither  she  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive.  Denbigh  started  as 
she  mentioned  the  name,  and  after  a  few 
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moments  of  silence,  desired  Mrs.  Wilson 
to  allow  him  to  stop  the  carriage ;  he  was 
not  very  well  —  was  sorry  to  be  so  rude — 
but  with  her  permission  he  would  alight 
and  return  to  the  house. 

As  he  requested  in  an  earnest  manner, 
that  she  would  proceed  without  him,  and 
by  no  means  disappoint  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Wilson  complied  ;  yet,  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  his  sudden  illness,  she  turned 
her  head  to  see  how  the  sick  man  fared, 
after  he  left  her,  and  was  not  a  little  sur 
prised  to  see  him  talking  very  composedly 
with  John,  who  had  met  him  on  his  way 
to  the  fields  with  his  gun.  Love-sick !  — 
thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile ;  and 
as  she  rode  on,  srfe  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  as  Denbigh  was  to  leave  them  soon, 
Emily  would  have  an  important  communi 
cation  to  make  on  her  return.  "  Well," 
thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  sigh,  "  if  it  is 
to  happen,  it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  expecting  her,  and 
appeared  rather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
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that  she  had  come  alone.  After  some  in 
troductory  conversation,  the  ladies  with 
drew,  and  Julia  acquainted  Mrs.  Wilson 
with  a  new  source  of  uneasiness. 

The  day  on  which  the  ladies  had  pro 
mised  to  visit  her,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  the  arrangements  for  the  ball,  the  Donna 
Lorenza  had  driven  to  the  village  to  make 
some  purchases,  attended,  as  usual,  by 
their  only  man  servant,  and  Mrs.  Fitzge 
rald  was  sitting  by  herself,  in  the  little  par 
lour,  in  momentary  expectation  of  her 
friends.  The  sound  of  footsteps  drew  her 
to  the  door,  which  she  opened  for  the  ad 
mission  of —  the  wretch,  whose  treachery 
to  her  dying  husband's  request,  had  given 
her  so  much  anguish. 

Horror  —  fear  —  surprise  —  altogether, 
prevented  her  making  any  alarm  at  the 
moment,  and  she  sunk  into  a  chair.  He 
stood  between  her  and  the  door,  as  he  en 
deavoured  to  draw  her  into  a  conversation  ; 
he  assured  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  he  loved  her,  and  her  alone  :  that  he 
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was  about  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Moseley,  but  would  give  her 
up,  fortune,  "every  thing,  if  she  would  con 
sent  to  become  his  wife  —  that  the  views 
of  her  protector,  he  doubted  not,  were  dis 
honourable — and  that  he  himself  was  wil 
ling  to  atone  for  his  former  excess  of  pas 
sion  by  a  life  devoted  to  her. 

What  further  he  might  have  offered  is 
unknown  ;  for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  having  a 
little  recovered  herself,  darted  to  the  bell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  ;  he  tried 
to  prevent  her  ringing  it,  but  was  too 
late ;  a  short  struggle  followed,  when  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  of  the  maid  com 
pelled  him  to  retreat  precipitately. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  added,  that  his  assertion 
concerning  Miss  Moseley  had  given  her 
incredible  uneasiness,  and  alone  prevented 
her  from  making  the  communication  yes 
terday  ;  but  she  understood  this  morning, 
through  her  maid,  that  a  Colonel  Egerton, 
who  had  been  supposed  to  be  engaged  to 
one  of  Sir  Edward's  daughters,  had  eloped 
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with  another  lady.  That  he  was  her  per 
secutor,  she  did  not  now  entertain  a  doubt, 
but  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  probably,  to  make  the  discovery,  as 
in  the  struggle  between  them  for  the  bell, 
a  pocket-book  had  fallen  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  his  retreat  was  too 
sudden  to  recover  it. 

As  she  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  she  desired  she  would  take 
means  to  return  it  to  its  owner ;  its  con 
tents  might  be  of  value,  but  she  had  not 
thought  it  correct  to  examine  into  it. 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  book,  and  as  she 
dropped  it  into  her  work-bag,  smiled  at 
the  Spanish  punctilio  of  her  friend,  in  not 
looking  into  her  prize,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  she  stood. 

A  few  questions  as  to  the  place  and  year 
of  their  first  acquaintance,  soon  convinced 
Mrs.  Wilson  that  it  was  Egerton  whose 
unlicensed  passion  had  given  so  much 
trouble  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  He  had  served 
but  one  campaign  in  Spain,  and  in  that 
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year,  and  that  division  of  the  army ;  and 
surely  his  principles  were  no  restraint  upon 
his  conduct. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  solicited  the  advice  of 
her  more  experienced  friend  as  to  the  steps 
she  ought  to  take ;  to  which  she  answered 
by  inquiring  whether  she  had  made  Lord 
Pendennyss  acquainted  with  the  occur 
rence  :  the  young  widow's  cheeks  glowed 
as  she  answered,  that  although  she  felt 
assured  the  base  insinuation  of  Egerton 
was  unfounded,  it  had  created  a  repug 
nance  in  her  to  troubling  the  earl  further 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  in  her  affairs; 
and,  as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  she  added  —  "  besides,  your  good 
ness,  my  dear  madam,  now  renders  any 
other  adviser  unnecessary."  Mrs.  Wilson 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  as  she  as 
sured  her  of  her  good  wishes  and  unaltered 
esteem.  She  commended  her  delicacy, 
and  plainly  told  the  young  widow,  that^ 
however  unexceptionable  the  character  of 
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Pendennyss  might  be,  a  female  friend  was 
the  only  one  in  whom  a  woman  in  her 
situation  could  repose  her  confidence, 
without  justly  incurring  the  censorious  ob 
servation  of  the  world. 

As  Egerton  was  now  married,  and 
would  not  probably  offer  any  further  mo 
lestation  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  it  was  con 
cluded  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  take  any  immediate  measures 
of  precaution ;  and,  Mrs.  Wilson  thought, 
the  purse  of  Mr.  Jarvis  might  be  made  the 
means  of  keeping  him  within  proper  bounds 
in  future.  The  merchant  was  prompt,  deci 
sive,  and  not  easily  intimidated,  and  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  truth,  would, 
she  knew,  be  sufficient  to  engage  him  on 
their  side,  heart  and  hand. 

The  ladies  parted,  with  a  mutual  pro 
mise  of  meeting  soon  again,  feeling,  na 
turally,  an  additional  interest  in  each 
other  by  their  recent  communications. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  rode  half  the  distance 
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between  the  cottage  and  the  Lodge,  before 
it  occurred  to  her,  that  they  had  not  yet  de 
cisively  ascertained,  by  the  means  now  in 
their  possession,  the  identity  of  Colonel 
Egerton  as  Julia's  persecutor.  She  accord 
ingly  took  the  pocket  book  from  her  bag, 
and  opened  it  for  examination ;  a  couple 
of  letters  fell  from  it  into  her  lap,  and  con 
ceiving  their  directions  would  establish  all 
she  wished  to  know,  as  they  had  been 
read,  she  turned  to  the  superscription  of 
one  of  them,  and  saw — "  George  Denbigh, 
Esq."  in  the  well  known  hand-writing  of 
Dr.  Ives! 

Mrs.  Wilson  felt  herself  overcome  to  a 
degree  that  compelled  her  to  lower  a  glass 
of  the  carriage  for  air.  She  sat  gazing  on 
the  letters  until  the  characters  swam  before 
her  eyes  in  undistinguished  confusion  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  rally  her 
thoughts  to  the  necessary  point  of  investi 
gation. 

As  soon  as  she  found  herself  equal  to 
the  task,  she  examined  the  letters  with  the 
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closest  scrutiny,  and  opened  them  both  to 
be  sure  there  was  no  mistake.  She  saw 
the  dates,  the  "  dear  George"  at  the  com 
mencements,  and  the  doctor's  name  sub 
scribed,  before  she  would  believe  they  were 
real :  it  was  then  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  break  upon  her  in  a  flood  of  light. 

The  aversion  of  Denbigh  to  speak  of 
Spain,  or  of  his  services  in  that  country 
—  his  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson, 
and  that  gentleman's  observations  respect 
ing  him  —  Colonel  Egerton's  and  his  own 
manners  —  his  absence  from  the  ball,  and 
startling  looks  on  the  following  morning, 
and  at  different  times  before  and  since — his 
embarrassment  at  the  name  of  Pendennyss 
on  various  occasions  —  and  his  cheerful 
acceptance  of  her  invitation  to  ride  until 
he  knew  her  destination,  with  his  sudden 
manner  of  leaving  her — were  all  accounted 
for  by  this  dreadful  discovery,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  found  the  solution  of  her  doubts 
rushing  on  her  mind  with  a  force  and  ra- 
Didity  perfectly  overwhelming. 
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The  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  — 
the  unfortunate  issue  to  the  passion  of  Jane 
—  were  trifles  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  compared  to  the  discovery  of 
Denbigh's  unworthiness.  She  revolved  in 
her  mind  his  conduct  on  various  occasions, 
and  wondered  how  one,  who  could  behave 
so  well  in  general,  could  thus  yield  to 
temptation  on  a  particular  occasion.  His 
recent  attempts  —  his  hypocrisy  —  how 
ever,  proved  his  villainy  to  be  systematic, 
for  she  was  not  weak  enough  to  hide  from 
herself  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  or  its 
enormity. 

His  interposition  between  Emily  and 
death,  she  now  attributed  to  natural  cou 
rage,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  chance; 
but  his  profound  and  unvarying  reverence 
for  holy  things  —  his  consistent  charity  — 
his  refusing  to  fight  —  to  what  were  they 
owing  ?  And  Mrs.  Wilson  mourned  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  while  she  ac 
knowledged  to  herself  there  might  be  men, 
qualified  by  nature,  and  even  disposed  by 
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reason  and  by  grace,  to  prove  ornaments  to 
religion  and  the  world,  who  fell  beneath 
the  maddening  influence  of  their  besetting 
sins. 

The  superficial  and  interested  vices  of 
Egerton,  vanished  before  the  awful  and 
deeply  seated  offences  of  Denbigh  ;  and 
the  penetrating  widow  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  happiness  of  her  niece.  But  how 
to  break  this  heart-rending  discovery  to 
Emily,  was  a  new  source  of  uneasiness* 
and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
Lodge,  ere  she  had  determined  in  what 
manner  to  proceed. 

Her  brother  handed  her  out ;  and,  filled 
with  the  dread  that  Denbigh  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  her  absence, 
to  press  his  suit  with  Emily,  she  inquired 
after  hint :  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear  he  had 
returned  with  John  for  a  fowling  piece, 
and  that  they  had  gone  out  together  in 
pursuit  of  game,  although  she  saw  in  it  a 
confirming'  proof  that  the  desire  to  avoid 
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Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  not  indisposition, 
had  induced  him  to  leave  her.  As  a  last 
alternative,  she  resolved  to  have  the  pock 
et  book  returned  to  him  in  her  presence, 
to  see  if  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  pro 
perty  ;  and  accordingly  she  instructed 
her  own  man  to  hand  it  to  him  while  at 
dinner. 

The  open  and  unsuspecting  air  with 
which  her  niece  met  Denbigh  on  his  re 
turn,  gave  an  additional  shock  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  could  hardly  command  her 
self  sufficiently  to  extend  the  common 
courtesies  of  good-breeding  to  Mr.  Ben- 
field's  guest. 

While  sitting  at  the  desert,  her  servant 
handed  the  pocket  book,  as  directed  by 
his  mistress,  to  its  owner,  saying,  "  your 
pocket  book,  I  believe,  Mr.  Denbigh." 
Denbigh  took  the  book,  and  held  it. in 
his  hand  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and 
then  fixed  his  eye  keenly  on  the  man,  as 
he  inquired  where  he  found  it,  and  how 
he  knew  it  was  his :  these  were  interroga- 
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lories  Francis  was  not  prepared  to  answer, 
and  in  his  confusion  he  naturally  turned 
his  eyes  on  his  mistress.  Denbigh  fol 
lowed  their  direction  with  his  own,  and  in 
encountering  the  looks  of  the  lady,  he  asked, 
in  a  stammering  manner,  and  with  a  face 
of  scarlet, 

"  Am  I  indebted  to  you,  madam,  for 
my  property  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  was  given  me  by  one  who 
found  it,  to  restore  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  gravely,  in  reply,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped,  both  appearing  unwilling  to 
say  more. 

Yet  Denbigh  was  abstracted  and  ab 
sent  during  the  remainder  of  the  repast, 
and  Emily  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice, 
without  obtaining  an  answer.  Mrs.  Wil 
son  caught  his  eye  several  times  fixed  on 
her  with  an  inquiring  and  doubtful  ex 
pression,  that  convinced  her  he  was  a- 
larmed. 

Had  confirmation  of  his  guilt  been  want 
ing,  the  consciousness  he  betrayed  during 
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this  scene  afforded  it;  and  she  began  se 
riously  to  consider  of  the  shortest  and  best 
method  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with 
Emily,  before  he  had  drawn  from  her  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  love. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  withdrawing  to  her  dressing-room 
after  dinner,  attended  by  Emily,  Mrs. 
Wilson  commenced  her  painful  duty,  of 
removing  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  her 
.niece,  by  recounting  to  her  the  substance 
of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  last  communication. 
To  the  innocence  of  Emily,  such  persecu 
tion  could  excite  no  other  sensations  but 
those  of  surprise  and  horror ;  and  as  her 
aunt  omitted  the  part  concerning  the  daugh 
ter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  she  naturally 
expressed  her  wonder  at  who  the  wretch 
could  be. 

"  Possibly,  aunt,"  she  said,  with  an  in 
voluntary  shudder,  "  some  of  the  many 
gentlemen  we  have  lately  seen,  and  one 
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who  has  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  real 
character  from  the  world." 

"  Concealment,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson,  "  would  be  hardly  necessary  ; 
such  is  the  fashionable  laxity  of  morals, 
that  I  doubt  not  many  of  his  associates 
would  laugh  at  his  misconduct,  and  that 
he  would  still  continue  to  pass  "with  the 
world  as  an  honourable  man." 

"  And  ready,"  cried  her  niece,  "  to  sa 
crifice  human  life,  in  the  defence  of  any 
ridiculous  punctilio  of  that  honour/' 

"  Or,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  striving  to 
draw  nearer  to  her  subject,  "  with  a  closer 
veil  of  hypocrisy  wear  even  an  affectation 
of  principle  and  moral  feeling,  that  would 
seem  to  forbid  such  a  departure  from  duty 
in  favour  of  custom." 

"  Oh !  no,  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Emi 
ly,  with  glowing  cheeks,  and  eyes  dancing 
with  pleasure,  "  he  would  hardly  dare  to 
be  so  very  base  —  it  would  be  profanity." 
Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  heavily  as  she  wit 
nessed  the  confiding  esteem  of  Emily, 
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which  would  not  permit  her  even  to  sus 
pect,  that  an  act,  which  in  Denbigh  had 
been  so  warmly  applauded,  could,  even  in 
another,  proceed  from  unworthy  motives ; 
and  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak 
in  the  plainest  terms,  to  rouse  her  suspi 
cion  of  his  demerits ;  —  willing,  however, 
to  come  gradually  to  the  distressing  truth, 
she  replied  — 

".  And  yet,  my  dear,  men  who  pride 
themselves  greatly  on  their  morals,  nay, 
even  some  who  wear  the  mask  of  religion, 
and  perhaps  deceive  themselves,  admit 
and  practise  this  very  appeal  to  arms  ; 
such  inconsistencies  are  by  no  means  un 
common  ;  and  why  then  might  there  not, 
with  equal  probability,  be  others,  who 
would  revolt  at  murder,  and  yet  not  hesi 
tate  at  being  guilty  of  lesser  enormities ; 
this  is  in  some  measure  the  case  of  every 
man  :  and  it  is  only  to  consider  killing  in 
unlawful  encounters  as  murder,  to  make  it 
one  in  point." 

"  Hypocrisy  is  so  mean  a  vice,  I  should 
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not  think  a  brave  man  could  stoop  to  it," 
said  Emily,  "  and  Julia  admits  that  he 
was  brave." 

"  And  would  not  a  brave  man  revolt  at 
the  cowardice  of  insulting  an  unprotected 
woman ;  and  your  hero  did  that  too,"  re 
plied  Mrs.  Wilson  bitterly,  losing  her  self- 
command  in  indignation." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  call  him  my  hero,  I  beg 
of  you,  dear  aunt,"  said  Emily,  starting ; 
and  then  losing  the  unpleasant  sensations, 
in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  the  su 
periority  of  the  man  on  whom  she  bestowed 
her  admiration. 

"  In  fact,  my  child,"  continued  her 
aunt,  "  our  natures  are  guilty  of  the  gross 
est  inconsistencies  —  the  vilest  wretch  has 
generally  some  property  on  which  he  va 
lues  himself;  and  the  most  perfect  are 
too  often  frail  on  some  tender  point ;  long 
and  tried  friendships  are  those  only 
which  can  be  trusted  to,  and  these  often 
times  fail." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  surprise,  to 
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hear  her  utter  such  unusual  sentiments  ; 
for  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had,  by  divine  assistance,  deeply  im 
pressed  her  niece  with  the  frailty  of  her 
nature,  had  withheld  the  disgusting  re 
presentation  of  human  vices  from  her 
view,  as  unnecessary  to  her  situation,  and 
dangerous  to  her  humility. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Wilson  con 
tinued,  "  marriage  is,  with  the  woman,  a 
fearful  step  ;  and  one  in  which  she  is  com 
pelled,  in  some  measure,  to  adventure  her 
happiness,  without  fitting  opportunities 
always  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  man 
in  whom  she  confides.  Jane  is  an  in 
stance,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  doomed  to 
be  another.". 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  taken 
the  hand  of  Emily,  and  by  her  looks  and 
solemn  manner,  had  succeeded  in  creating 
an  alarm  in  her  niece,  of  some  appre 
hended  evil,  although  Denbigh  was  yet 
farthest  from  her  thoughts,  as  connected 
with  danger  to  herself. 
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The  aunt  reached  her  a  glass  of  water, 
and  anxious  at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  hate 
ful  subject,  she  continued,  "  did  you  not 
notice  the  pocket-book  Francis  gave  Mr. 
Denbigh  ?"  Emily  fixed  her  inquiring 
eyes  on  her  aunt,  wildly,  as  she  added, 
"  it  was  the  one  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  gave  me 
to-day."  Something  like  an  indefinite 
glimpse  of  the  truth  crossed  the  mind  of 
Emily  —  and  as  it  most  obviously  involved 
a  separation  from  Denbigh,  she  sunk  life 
less  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  aunt. 

This  had  been  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Wil 
son,  and  a  timely  application  of  restora 
tives  soon  brought  her  back  to  a  conscious 
ness  of  her  misery.  Mrs.  Wilson,  averse 
from  any  one  but  herself  witnessing  the 
first  burst  of  grief  in  her  niece,  succeeded 
in  getting  her  to  her  own  room,  and  to 
bed.  Emily  made  no  lamentations — shed 
no  tears  —  asked  no  questions  —  her  eye 
was  fixed,  and  her  every  faculty  appeared 
oppressed  with  the  load  on  her  heart. 
Mrs.  Wilson  knew  her  situation  too  well, 
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to  intrude  with  unseasonable  consolation 
or  useless  reflections,  but  sat  patiently  by 
her  side,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  moment 
she  could  be  of  service. 

At  length  the  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped 
hands  of  Emily,  assured  her  she  had  not 
forgotten  herself  or  her  duty,  and  she  was 
rewarded  for  her  labour  and  forbearance 
hy  a  flood  of  tears. 

Greatly  relieved,  Emily  was  now  able  to 
listen  to  a  more  full  statement,  of  the  rea 
sons  her  aunt  had  for  believing  in  the  guilt 
of  Denbigh ;  and  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 
was  frozen  up  for  ever,  as  the  proofs  fol 
lowed  each  other  until  they  amounted  to 
demonstration.  Her  agitated  state  of  mind 
having  produced  some  indication  of  fever, 
her  aunt  required  that  she  should  continue 
in  her  room  until  morning,  and  Emily 
feeling  every  way  unequal  to  a  meeting 
with  Denbigh,  gladly  assented  ;  after  ring 
ing  for  her  maid  to  sit  in  the  adjoining 
room,  Mrs.  Wilson  went  below,  and  an 
nounced  to  the  family  the  indisposition  of 
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her  charge,  and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  little 
sleep. 

Denbigh  looked  anxious  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  Emily,  but  there  was  a  vi 
sible  restraint  on  all  his  actions,  since  the 
return  of  his  pocket  book,  that  persuaded 
Mrs.  Wilson,  he  felt  conscious  a  detection 
of  his  conduct  had  taken  place.  He  did 
venture  to  ask,  when  they  were  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Moseley  again 
—  hoping  it  would  be  that  evening,  as  he 
had  fixed  the  morning  for  his  departure; 
and  when  he  learnt  that  Emily  had  retired 
for  the  night,  his  anxiety  was  sensibly  in 
creased,  and  he  instantly  withdrew. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  about  to  join  her  niece,  as  Den 
bigh  returned  with  a  letter  in  his  hand ; 
approaching  her  with  a  diffident  and  con 
strained  manner,  as  he  commenced  with 
saying — 

"  My  anxiety  and  situation  will  plead 
my  apology  for  troubling  Miss  Moseley  at 
this  time  —  may  I  ask  you,  madam,  to  de- 
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liver  this  letter  —  I  dare  not  ask  you  for 
your  good  offices  in  my  favour/' 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  letter  as  she  coldly 
replied,  "  certainly,  sir,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  I  could  be  of  any  real  service  to  you." 

"  J  perceive,  madam,"  said  Denbigh,  he 
sitatingly,  "  I  have  forfeited  your  good 
opinion  —  that  pocket-book" — 

"  Has  made  a  dreadful  discovery," echoed 
Mrs.  Wilson,  shuddering. 

"  Will  not  one  offence  be  pardoned,  dear 
madam  ?"  cried  Denbigh  with  warmth  ; 
"  if  you  knew  my  circumstances  —  the 
cruel  reasons  —  why  —  why  did  I  neglect 
the  paternal  advice  of  Doctor  Ives." 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  more  mildly,  "  for  your  own  good 
—  but  as  for  us,  your  deception" — 

"  Is  unpardonable  —  I  see  it — I  feel  it," 
cried  he,  with  the  accent  of  despair ;  "  yet 
Emily  —  Emily  may  relent  —  you  will 
give  her  my  letter  —  anything  is  better 
than  this  suspense." 

"  You  shall  have  an  answer  from  Emily 
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this  evening,  and  entirely  unbiassed  by  me," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  and  as  she  closed  the 
door,  she  observed  Denbigh  standing  gaz 
ing  on  her  retiring  figure,  with  a  counte 
nance  of  despair,  that  excited  a  mingled 
feeling  of  pity,  with  her  detestation  of  his 
vices. 

On  opening  the  door  of  Emily's  room,  she 
found  her  in  tears,  and  her  anxiety  for  her 
health  was  alleviated  ;  she  knew  or  hoped, 
that  if  she  could  once  call  in  the  assist 
ance  of  judgment  and  piety  to  lessen  her 
sorrows,  Emily,  however  she  might  mourn, 
would  become  resigned  to  her  situation ; 
and  the  necessary  step  to  attain  this  was 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  which  had 
at  first  been,  as  it  were,  annihilated.  Mrs. 
Wilson  kissed  her  with  tenderness,  as  she 
placed  in  her  hand  the  letter,  and  told  her 
within  an  hour  she  would  call  for  her 
answer. 

Employment,  and  the  necessity  of  act 
ing,  would  be,  she  thought,  the  surest 
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means  of  reviving  her  energies ;  nor  was 
she  disappointed. 

When  the  aunt  returned  for  the  expected 
answer,  she  was  informed  by  the  maid  in 
the  anti-chamber,  that  Miss  Moseley 
was  up,  and  had  been  writing,  she  be 
lieved.  On  entering,  Mrs.  Wilson  stood 
for  a  moment  in  admiration  of  the  picture 
before  her.  Emily  was  on  her  knees,  and 
by  her  side,  on  the  carpet,  lay  the  letter 
and  its  answer ;  her  face  was  hid  by  her 
hair,  and  her  hands  were  closed  in  the  fer 
vent  grasp  of  petition ;  in  a  minute  she 
rose,  and  approaching  her  aunt  with  an  air 
of  profound  resignation,  but  great  steadi 
ness,  handed  her  the  letters,  her  own  un 
sealed  :  "  read  them,  madam,  and  if  you 
approve  of  mine,  I  will  thank  you  to  deli 
ver  it."  Her  aunt  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
until  Emily  finding  herself  yielding  under 
the  effects  of  sympathy,  begged  her  to 
leave  her  alone.  On  withdrawing  to  her 
own  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  read  the  contents 
of  the  two  letters. 
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"  I  rely  greatly  on  the  goodness  of  Miss 
Moseley,  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  tak 
ing,  at  a  moment  she  is  so  unfit  for  such  a 
subject ;  but  my  departure  —  my  feelings 
—  must  plead  my  apology.  From  the  mo 
ment  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  you,  I 
have  been  a  cheerful  subject  to  your  love 
liness  and  innocence;  I  feel,  I  know  I  am 
not  deserving  of  such  a  blessing ;  but 
knowing  you,  as  I  do,  it  is  impossible,  not 
to  strive  to  win  you — you  have  often 
thanked  me  as  the  preserver  of  your  life, 
but  you  little  knew  the  deep  interest  I 
had  in  its  safety — without  it  my  own  will 
be  unhappy ;  and  it  is  by  accepting  my 
offered  hand,  you  will  place  me  amongst 
the  happiest,  or  rejecting  it,  the  most 
wretched  of  men." 

To  this  note,  which  was  unsigned,  and 
evidently  written  under  great  agitation  of 
mind,  Emily  had  penned  the  following 
reply : 

et  Sir — It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find 
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myself  reduced  to  the  possibility  of  giving 
uneasiness  to  one  I  am  under  such  heavy 
obligations  to :  It  will  never  be  in  my 
power  to  accept  the  honour  you  have  of 
fered  me ;  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  my 
thanks  for  the  compliment  conveyed  in 
your  request,  as  well  as  my  good  wishes 
for  your  happiness  in  future,  and  prayers 
that  you  may  be  ever  found  worthy  of  it. — 
Your  humble  servant, 

EMILY  MOSELEY." 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  answer  of 
her  niece,  Mrs.  Wilson  went  below,  in 
order  to  deliver  it  at  once-;  she  thought  it 
probable,  as  Denbigh  had  already  sent  his 
baggage  to  an  inn,  preparatory  to  his  in 
tended  journey,  that  they  might  not  meet 
again  ;  and  as  she  felt  a  strong  wish,  both 
on  account  of  Doctor  Ives,  and  out  of  re 
spect  to  Denbigh's  services,  to  conceal  his 
conduct  from  the  world  entirely,  she  was  in 
hopes  his  absence  would  make  any  disclo 
sure  unnecessary. 
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He  took  the  letter  from  her  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  casting  one  of  his 
very  expressive  looks  at  her,  as  if  to  read 
her  thoughts,  withdrew. 

Emily  had  fallen  asleep  free  from  fever, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  descended  to  the  supper 
room.  As  Mr.  Benfield  was  first  struck 
with  the  absence  of  his  favourite  —  an  in 
quiry  after  Denbigh  was  instituted,  and  it 
was  while  they  were  waiting  his  appearance, 
to  be  seated  at  the  table,  that  a  servant 
handed  Mr.  Benfield  a  note  —  "  From 
whom  r"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  in  sur 
prise,  "  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir ;"  and  the  bearer 
withdrew. 

"  Mf.  Denbigh  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben- 
field,  in  added  amazement,  "  no  accident 
I  hope — I  remember  when  Lord  Gosford — 
here,  Peter,  your  eyes  are  young,  do  you 
read  it  for  me — read  aloud." 

As  all  but  Mrs.  Wilson  were  anxiously 
waiting  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  mes 
sage,  and  Peter  had  many  preparations  to 
go  through  before  his  youthful  eyes  could 
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make  out  its  contents ;  John  hastily 
caught  it  out  of  his  hand,  saying  he  would 
save  him  the  trouble,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  uncle's  wishes,  read  aloud  : 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  being  under  the  neces 
sity  of  leaving  L immediately,  and 

unable  to  endure  the  pain  of  taking  leave, 
avails  himself  of  these  means  of  tendering 
his  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Benfield  for 
his  hospitality,  and  his  amiable  guests  for 
their  many  kindnesses ;  as  he  contemplates 
leaving  England,  he  desires  to  wish  them 
all  a  long  and  affectionate  farewell.1' 

"  Farewell,"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  "  fare 
well — does  he  say  farewell,  John  ?  here, 
Peter,  run  —  no,  you  are  too  old  —  John, 
run  —  bring  my  hat,  I'll  go  myself  to  the 
village —  some  love  quarrel  —  Emmy  sick 
and  Denbigh  going  away  —  yes  —  yes,  I 
did  so  myself — Lady  Juliana,  poor  dear 
soul,  she  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
forget  it —  but  Peter"  —  Peter  had  disap- 
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peared  the  instant  the  letter  was  finished, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  John. 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  were 
both  lost  in  amazement  at  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  movement  of  Denbigh,  and 
the  breast  of  each  of  the  affectionate  pa 
rents  was  rilled  with  a  vague  apprehension, 
that  the  peace  of  mind  of  another  child 
was  at  stake. 

Jane  felt  a  renewal  of  her  woes,  in  the 
anticipation  of  something  similar  for  her 
sister  —  for  the  fancy  of  Jane  was  yet 
alive,  and  she  did  not  cease  to  consider  the 
defection  of  Egerton,  a  kind  of  unmerited 
misfortune  and  fatality,  instead  of  a  pro 
bable  consequence  of  want  of  principles  ; 
like  Mr.  Benfield,  she  was  in  danger  of 
making  an  ideal  idol  to  worship,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  devo 
tion  to  qualities,  rarely,  if  ever  found,  and 
identified,  with  a  person  that  never  had  an 
existence. 

The  old  gentleman  was  now  entirely  en 
grossed  by  a  different  object ;  and  having 
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in  his  own  opinion  decided  that  there  must 
have  been  one  of  those  misunderstandings 
which   sometimes   had  occurred  between 
himself  and  Lady  Juliana,  he  quietly  com 
posed  himself  to  eat  his  sallad  at  the  sup 
per  table  ;  on  turning  his  head,  however, 
in  quest  of  his  first  glass  of  wine,  he  ob 
served  Peter  standing  quietly  by  the  side 
board  with  the  favourite  goggles  over  his 
eyes.     Now  Peter  was  troubled  with  two 
kinds  of  weakness  ;  one  from  age  and  weak 
ness,  as  applied  to  his  corporeal  faculties, 
and  the  other  from  a  debility — of  the  heart. 
This  his  master  knew,  and  he  again  took 
the  alarm,  the  wine  glass  dropped  from  hi* 
nerveless  hand,  as  he  said  in  a  trembling 
tone — "  Peter,  I  thought  you  went"— 
"  Yes,  master,"  replied  Peter  laconically. 
"You  saw  him,  Peter- — will  he  return?*' 
Peter    was    busily    occupied   with    his 
glasses,  although  none  had  been  asked  for. 
.    "Peter,"  repeated  Mr.  Benfield,  rising 
from  his  seat,  "  is  he  coming  in  time  for 
supper  ?" 
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Peter,  thus  urged,  was  at  length  compel 
led  to  reply,  and  deliberately  uncasing  his 
eyes,  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his 
mouth,  as  John  entered  the  room,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of 
great  vexation.  Peter  pointed  to  him  in  si 
lence,  and  retired. 

"  John,"  demanded  Sir  Edward,  "  where 
is  Denbigh  ?" 

«  Gone,  Sir." 

«  Gone !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  said  John, 
gone  without  saying  good-bye  to  one  of  us 
— without  informing  us  whither,  or  when 
he  should  return  —  it  was  cruel  in  him — 
— unkind  —  I'll  never  forgive  him"  —  and 
John,  whose  feelings  were  strong,  and  un 
usually  excited,  hid  his  face  between  his 
hands,  and  leaned  upon  the  table.  When 
he  raised  his  head  to  answer  a  question 
from  Mr.  Benfield  of  — "  how  he  knew  he 
had  gone,  for  the  coach  did  not  go  until 
daylight  ?" — Mrs.  Wilson  perceived  he  had 
shed  tears.  The  emotion  excited  in  John 

n.  i   2 
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Moseley  by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  impressed 
her  with  the  pleasing  conviction,  that  if 
she  had  been  deceived,  it  was  by  a  concur 
rence  of  circumstances  and  depth  of  hypo 
crisy,  almost  exceeding  belief;  so  that  her 
uneasiness  was  at  least  unembittered  by 
self-reproach. 

"  I  saw  the  inn-keeper,  uncle,"  said 
John,  "  who  told  me  Mr.  Denbigh  quitted 
his  house,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four;  but  I  will  go  to  London  in  the 
morning  myself;"  and  he  immediately 
commenced  his  preparations  for  the 
journey. 

The  family  separated  that  evening  with 
melancholy  hearts  ;  and  the  host  and  his 
privy  counsellor  were  closeted  for  half  an 
hour  'ere  they  retired  to  rest.  John  took 
his  leave,  and  left  the  Lodge  for  the  inn> 
attended  by  his  servant,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  mail.  Mrs.  Wilson 
looked  in  upon  Emily  before  she  withdrew, 
and  found  her  awake,  but  perfectly  calm 
and  composed;  she  said  but  little  —  ap- 
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peared  desirous  of  avoiding  all  allusions  to 
Denbigh ;  and  after  simply  acquainting 
her  with  his  departure,  and  her  resolution 
to  conceal  the  cause,  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  when  alone,  reflected 
deeply  on  the  discoveries  of  the  day.  This 
unexpected  event  had  interfered  with  her 
favourite  system  of  morals  —  baffled  her 
ablest  calculations  upon  causes  and 
effects,  but  had  in  no  degree  impaired 
her  faith  or  reliance  on  Providence.  She 
knew  that  one  exception  did  not  destroy  a 
rule  ;  she  felt  convinced  that  without  prin 
ciples  there  was  no  security  for  good  con 
duct — as  was  most  strikingly  evinced  in 
the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Denbigh.  To 
ascertain  men's  principles  might  be  a  task 
of  considerable  difficulty,  but  it  was  impe 
ratively  required  from  herself,  'ere  she 
could  feel  justified  in  confiding  to  any  man, 
the  present  and  future  felicity  of  her  pupil. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MORNING  had  not  yet  dawned  when 
John  Moseley  was  summoned  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  mail,  three  of  the  places  in 
which  he  found  already  occupied.  None 
of  the  passengers  seemed  inclined  to  break 
the  characteristic  silence  of  the  English 
towards  strangers.  The  coach  had  there 
fore  left  the  little  village  of  L far  be 
hind  it,  ere  any  of  the  rational  beings  it 
contained  had  ventured  upon  one  com 
munication  with  a  fellow  creature  of 
whose  name  or  condition  they  were  igno 
rant.  To  attribute  this  our  national  ta 
citurnity  to  modest  diffidence,  might  per 
haps  be  inconsistent  with  our  lofty  pride 
as  Englishmen,  which  presents  an  obvious 
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refutation  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  an  Englishman's  good  opinion  of 
himself  is  as  deeply  seated,  though  less 
buoyant,  than  that  of  his  neighbours,  in 
whom  it  is  more  connected  with  manners, 
in  us  more  with  feeling  ;  and  the  wound 
inflicted  on  the  self-love  produces  very 
different  effects  in  the  two  nations.  The 
Frenchman  wonders  at  its  rudeness,  but 
soon  forgets  the  circumstance  ;  while  an 
Englishman  broods  over  it  in  silence  and 
mortification. 

This  distinction  of  character  has  been 
said  to  arise  from  the  different  estimation 
of  principles  and  morals  in  the  two  na 
tions.  The  solidity  arid  purity  of  our 
ethics  and  religious  creed,  may  have  given 
a  superior  tone  to  our  moral  feeling  —  but 
has  that  man  a  tenable  ground  to  value 
himself  on  either,  whose  respect  for  sacred 
things  grows  out  of  a  regard  for  himself? 
and  is  not  humility  the  very  foundation  of 
the  real  Christian  ?  It  were  desirable  to 
to  see  this  national  reserve  diminished,  if, 
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as  some  assert,  it  is  founded  in  pride  and 
uncharitableness  :  and  (if  not  too  Utopian 
for  the  hope  of  its  realization)  who  but 
must  feel  an  ardent  wish  to  behold  men,  thus 
travelling  together  on  the  roads  of  their 
common  country,  imbued  with  the  reflec 
tion  that  they  are  also  journeying  as  com 
panions  along  the  path  of  life,  and  that  the 
goal  of  their  destination  is  alike  attainable 
by  all ! 

John  Moseley  was  occupied  with 
thoughts  very  different  from  those  of  his 
fellow  travellers,  as  they  proceeded  ra 
pidly  on  their  route,  and  it  was  only  when 
roused  from  his  meditations  by  accident 
ally  coming  in  contact  with  the  hilt  of  a 
sword  that  he  looked  up,  and,  by  the  glim 
merings  of  the  morning's  light,  recognised 
the  person  of  Lord  Henry  Stapleton  ;  their 
eyes  met,  and  —  "  my  lord'*  —  and  "  Mr. 
Moseley"  —  were  repeated  with  mutual 
surprise.  John  was  eminently  a  social 
being,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  himself 
diverted  from  his  gloomy  thoughts  by  the 
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conversation  of  the  dashing  young  sailor. 
His  frigate  had  entered  the  bay  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  he  was  going  to  town 
to  the  wedding  of  his  sister  ;  the  coach  of 
his  brother  the  marquis  was  to  meet  him 
about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  the 
ship  was  ordered  round  to  Yarmouth, 
where  he  was  to  rejoin  her. 

"  But  how  are  your  lovely  sisters,  Mose- 
ley  ?"  cried  the  young  sailor,  in  a  frank 
and  careless  manner ;  "  I  should  have 
been  half  in  love  with  one  of  them,  if  I 
had  time  —  and  money;  —  both  are  ne 
cessary  to  marriage  now-a-days,  you  know." 

"  As  to  time,"  said  John,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  believe  that  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  money  is  a  different  thing." 

"  Oh,  time  too,"  replied  his  lordship; 
"  I  have  never  time  enough  to  do  any 
thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done  —  always  hur 
ried —  I  wish  you  could  recommend  me  a 
lady  who  would  take  the  trouble  off  my 
hands." 

"  It  might  be  done,    my   lord,"   said 
15 
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John,  with  a  smile,  and  the  image  of  Kate 
Chatterton  crossed  his  brain,  but  was  soon 
succeeded  by  that  of  her  more  lovely  sis 
ter.  "  But  how  do  you  manage  on  board 
your  ship  —  hurried  there  too  ?" 

"  Oh !  never  there,"  replied  the  captain, 
gravely,  "  that's  duty,  you  know,  and  every 
thing  must  be  regular  of  course;  but  on  shore 
it  is  a  different  thing — there  1  am  only  a 
passenger ;  but  L has  a  charming  so 
ciety,  Mr.  Moseley.  A  week  or  ten  days 
ago  I  was  shooting,  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  village,  came  to  a  beautiful  cot 
tage,  the  abode  of  a  much  more  beautiful 
woman  —  a  Spaniard  — a  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 
I  am  positively  in  love  with  her  —  so  soft 
— so  polished — so  modest !" — 

"  How  did  your  lordship  become  ac 
quainted  with  her  ?"  inquired  Moseley,  in 
terrupting  him  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 

"  Chance,  my  dear  fellow  —  chance — I 
was  thirsty,  and  approached  for  a  drink  of 
water ;  she  was  sitting  in  the  piazza,  and  I 
being  hurried  for  time,  you  know  —  saved 
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the  trouble  of  introduction.  But  she  ma 
naged  to  get  rid  of  me  in  no  time,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  politeness — however  I  found 
out  her  name  at  the  next  house." 

During  this  rattle,  John  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  passengers 
who  sat  opposite  to  him.  He  appeared  to 
be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  deeply  marked 
by  the  small  pox,  with  a  stiff  military  air, 
and  the  dress  and  exterior  of  a  gentleman. 
His  face  was  much  sun-burnt,  though  na 
turally  very  fair,  and  his  dark,  keen  eye, 
was  intently  fixed  on  the  sailor,  as  he  con 
tinued  his  remarks — "  Do  you  know  such 
a  lady,  Moseley  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  very  slightly  ;  she 
is  visited  by  one  of  my  sisters,  and'* — 

"  Yourself,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Myself,  once  or  twice,  my  lord,  cer 
tainly,"  answered  John,  gravely,  "  but  a 
lady  visited  by  Emily  Moseley  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  is  a  proper  companion  for  any 
one.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  lives  in  great  retire- 
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ment,  and  chance  made  us  acquainted  with 
her;  but  not  being,  like  your  lordship,  in 
want  of  time,  we  have  endeavoured  to  cul 
tivate  her  acquaintance,  as  we  have  found 
it  agreeable." 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  under 
went  several  changes  during  this  speech  of 
John's,  and  at  its  conclusion  rested  on  him 
with  a  softer  expression  than  generally 
marked  its  rigid  and  unvarying  muscles. 
Willing  to  change  a  discourse  which  was 
becoming  too  delicate  for  a  mail-coach, 
John  addressed  himself  to  the  opposite  pas 
sengers,  while  his  eye  still  observed  the  face 
of  the  military  stranger. 

"  We  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  day, 
gentlemen  ;"  the  soldier  bowed  stifly,  as  he 
smiled  his  assent,  and  the  other  passen 
ger  humbly  answered,  "  verily,  Mr.  John," 
in  the  well  known  voice  of  honest  Peter 
Johnson.  Moseley  started,  as  he  turned 
his  face  for  the  first  time  on  the  lank 
figure,  which  was  modestly  compressed 
Jnto  the  smallest  possible  compass  in  a  cor- 
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ner  of  the  coach,  so  as  not  to  come  in  con 
tact  with  any  of  its  neighbours. 

"  Johnson  !"  exclaimed  John,  in  asto 
nishment,  "  you  here  —  where  are  you 
going  —  to  London  ?" 

"  To  London,  Mr.  John,"  replied  Peter, 
with  a  look  of  much  importance ;  and 
then,  as  if  to  prevent  further  interroga 
tories,  he  added,  "on  my  master's  business, 
sir." 

Both  Moseley  and  Lord  Henry  exa 
mined  him  closely  as  he  spoke  ;  the  former 
wondering  what  could  take  the  steward,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  for  the  first  time  into 
the  vortex  of  the  capital  ;  and  the  latter  in 
admiration  of  the  figure  and  equipments 
of  the  old  man  before  him.  Peter  was  in 
full  costume,  with  the  exception  of  the 
goggles,  and  was  in  reality  a  subject  to  be 
gazed  at  by  most  people;  but  nothing  re 
laxed  tfce  features,  or  attracted  the  particu 
lar  notice  of  the  soldier,  who  having  re 
gained  his  fixed  cast  of  countenance,  ap 
peared  drawn  up  in  himself,  waiting 
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patiently  for  the  moment  he  was  expected 
to  act ;  nor  did  he  utter  more  than  as  many 
words,  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  their  journey.  His  dialect  was  singu 
lar,  and  such  as  made  it  difficult  for  his 
hearers  to  determine  his  country.  Lord 
Henry  stared  at  him  whenever  he  spoke, 
as  if  to  say  what  countryman  are  you  ?  un 
til  at  length  he  suggested  to  John  that  he 
was  probably  some  officer,  whom  the 
downfall  of  Buonaparte  had  driven  into  re 
tirement.  "  Indeed,  Moseley,"  added  he, 
as  they  were  about  to  re-enter  the  coach, 
after  a  change  of  horses,  "  we  must  draw 
him  out,  and  see  what  he  thinks  of  his 
master  now  —  but  delicately,  you  know." 
The  soldier  was,  . however,  impervious  to 
his  lordship's  attacks,  until  he  finally  aban 
doned  the  project  in  despair.  Peter  was 
too  modest  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  Mi% 
John  Moseley  and  a  lord  ;  so  the  young 
men  had  most  of  the  discourse  to  them 
selves.  At  a  village  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  a  fashionable  carriage  and  four, 
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with  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  was  in  wait 
ing  for  Lord  Henry ;  John  refused  his  in 
vitation  to  take  a  seat  with  him  to  town, 
as  he  had  traced  Denbigh  from  stage  to 
stage,  and  was  fearful  of  losing  sight  of 
him,  unless  he  persevered  in  the  manner 
he  had  commenced.  They  were  set  down 
safely  at  an  inn  in  the  Strand,  and  Moseley 
hastened  to  make  his  inquiries  after  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  Such  a  chaise  had 
arrived  an  hour  before,  and  the  gentle 
man  had  ordered  his  trunk  to  a  neighbour 
ing  hotel.  After  obtaining  the  address, 
and  ordering  a  hackney  coach,  John  hast 
ened  to  the  house,  and,  on  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Denbigh,  to  his  great  mortification, 
was  told  they  knew  of  no  such  gentleman, 
and  John  turned  away  from  the  per 
son  he  was  addressing  in  visible  disap 
pointment,  when  a  servant  in  livery  re 
spectfully  inquired,  if  the  gentleman  had 

not  come  from  L ,  in  Norfolk,  that 

day  ?  —  "  He  had,"  was  the  reply ;  "  then 
follow  me,  sir,  if  you  please."  They 
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knocked  at  a  parlour  door,  and  the  servant 
entered  ;  he  returned,  and  John  was 
shown  into  a  room,  where  was  sitting 
Denbigh,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  apparently  musing.  On  per 
ceiving  who  it  was  that  required  admit 
tance,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  enclaim- 
ing,  "  Mr.  Moseley !  do  I  see  aright  ?" 
"  Denbigh,"  cried  John,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  him,  "  was  this  kind- 
was  it  like  yourself —  to  leave  us  so  unex 
pectedly,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  your 
note  mentioned  ?"  Denbigh  waved  his 
hand  to  the  servant  to  retire,  and  handed 
a  chair  to  his  friend  ;  "  Mr.  Moseley,'' 
said  he,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  cf  you 
appear  ignorant  of  my  proposals  to  your 
sister." 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  John. 

"  And  her  rejection  of  them." 

"  Is  it  possible?" cried  the  brother,  pac 
ing  about  the  room  ;  "  I  acknowledge  I  did 
expect  you  to  offer,  but  not  to  be  refused/ 

Denbigh  placed  in  his  hand  the  letter  of 
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Emily,  which,  having  read,  he  returned 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  this  then  is  the  reason  you 
left  us,"  continued  he  ;  "  Emily  is  not  ca 
pricious  —  it  cannot  be  a  sudden  pique  — 
she  means  as  she  says." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  said  Denbigh^ 
mournfully,  "  your  sister  is  faultless  — 
but  1  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  my  decep 
tion"  —  here  the  door  again  opened  for  the 
admission  of  Peter  Johnson — both  the 
gentlemen  rose  at  the  sudden  interruption, 
and  the  steward,  advancing  to  the  table, 
once  more  produced  the  formidable  pocket 
book  — the  spectacles  —  and  a  letter.  He 
ran  over  its  direction  — "  For  George 
Denbigh,  Esquire,  London,  by  the  hands 
of  Peter  Johnson,  with  care  and  speed  ;" 
and  then  delivered  it  to  its  owner,  who 
hastily  perused  its  contents,  by  which  he 
seemed  much  affected,  and  kindly  took 
the  steward  by  the  hand,  thanking  him 
for  this  additional  instance  of  the  interest 
he  took  in  his  welfare,  and  stating  that  if 
he  would  inform  him  where  a  letter  would 
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find  him  in  the  morning,  he  would 'send 
it  in  reply  to  the  one  he  had  received. 
Peter  gave  his  address,  but  appeared  un 
willing  to  retire  until  assured  the  answer 
would  be  as  he  wished ;  and  taking  a  small 
account-book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  re 
ferring  to  its  contents,  he  said,  "  Master 
has  with  Coutts  and  Co.  «§£;7,000  ;  in  the 
bank  ^5,000;  it  can  be  easily  done,  sir, 
and  never  felt  by  us."  Denbigh  smiled  in 
reply,  as  he  assured  the  steward  he  would 
take  proper  notice  of  his  master's  offers  in 
his  letter. 

The  door  again  opened,  and  the  mili 
tary  stranger  was  admitted  —  he  bowed 
—  appeared  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
two  of  his  mail-coach  companions  there, 
and  handed  Denbigh  a  letter  in  a  manner 
quite  as  formal,  although  more  silent,  than 
that  of  the  steward.  He  was  invited  to  be 
seated,  and,  having  perused  the  letter, 
Denbigh  addressed  the  stranger,  in  a 
language,  which  John  rightly  judged  to 
be  Spanish,  and  Peter  took  to  be  Greek. 
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For  a  few  minutes  the  conversation  was 
maintained  between  them  with  great  ear 
nestness  ;  and  his  fellow-travellers  mar 
velled  at  the  garrulity  of  the  soldier,  who 
again,  however,  quickly  rose  to  retire,  as 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  voice  ex 
claimed — 

"  Here  I  am,  George,  safe  and  sound — 
ready  to  kiss  the  bridemaids,  if  they  will 
let  me — and  I  can  find  time.  Bless  me, 
Moseley !  — old  marling-spike ! — general ! 
— whew — where  is  the  coachman  and' 
guard  ?"  It  was  Lord  Henry  Stapleton. 
The  Spaniard  bowed  again  in  silence,  and 
withdrew  ;  while  Denbigh  threw  open  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  excused 
himself,  as  he  desired  Lord  Henry  to  walk 
in  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  the  heedless 
sailor,  as  he  complied,  "  we  might  as  well 
have  stuck  together.  We  were  bound  to 
one  port,  it  seems." 

"  You  know  Lord  Henry  r  said  John, 
as  he  withdrew. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Denbigh,  and  he  again  re 
quired  of  Peter  his  address,  which  was 
given,  and  the  steward  departed.  The 
conversation  of  the  two  friends  did  not 
resume  the  subject  they  were  discussing 
when  they  had  been  interrupted,  as  Moseley 
felt  a  delicacy  in  making  any  allusion  to 
the  probable  cause  of  his  sister's  refusal. 
He  had,  however,  began  to  hope  it  was 
not  final ;  and,  with  a  determination  of 
renewing  his  visit  in  the  morning,  he 
took  his  leave,  that  Denbigh  might  at 
tend  to  his  acquaintance,  Lord  Henry 
Stapleton. 

About  twelve  on  the  following  day, 
John  and  the  steward  met  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  both  in  search  of  Denbigh. 
Peter  held  in  his  hand  the  answer  to  his 
master's  letter,  but  wished  particularly  to 
see  its  writer.  On  inquiring  for  him,  to 
their  mutual  surprise  they  were  told,  the 
gentleman  had  discharged  his  lodgings 
early  in  the  morning,  and  gone  away,  but 
whither,  they  were  unable  to  state.  To 
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attempt  the  discovery  of  a  man  in  the  city 
of  London,  without  some  clue  by  which 
to  discover  him,  is  obviously  time  mis 
spent.  Of  this  Moseley  was  perfectly  sen 
sible  ;  and  disregarding  a  proposition  made 
by  Peter,  he  returned  to  his  own  lodgings. 
The  steward's  proposal,  if  not  greatly 
indicating  sagacity,  was  at  least  honorable 
to  his  perseverance  and  enterprise.  It 
was  this : — John  should  take  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  he  the  other,  and  they  would 
thus  enquire  at  every  house,  until  the  fu 
gitive  was  discovered  !  "  Sir,"  said  Peter, 
with  great  simplicity,  "  when  our  neigh 
bour  White  lost  his  little  girl,  this  was 
the  way  we  found  her,  althougfi  we  went 

nearly  through  L before  we  succeeded, 

Mr.  John."  Peter  was  obliged  to  aban 
don  this  expedient  for  want  of  an  asso 
ciate  ;  and  as  no  message  had  reached 
Moseley's  lodgings,  he  set  out  with  a 
heavy  heart  on  his  return  to  Ben  field 
Lodge.  But  the  warmth  of  Moseley's 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  friend,  notwith- 
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standing  his  unmerited  desertion, prompted 
him  to  continue  his  search  for  him.  He 
sought  out  the  town-residence  of  the  Mar 
quess  of  Eltringham,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Henry  ;  and  was  told,  that  both  the  Mar 
quess  and  his  brother  had  left  town  early 
that  morning  for  his  seat  in  Devonshire, 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  their  sister. 

"  Did  they  go  alone  ?"  asked  John, 
musing. 

"  There  were  two  chaises,  the  Marquess's 
and  his  Grace's. 

"  Who  was  his  Grace  ?"  'inquired  John. 

"  Why,  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  to  be 


sure." 


"  And  the  Duke  ?  was  he  alone  ? 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  with  his  Grace, 
but  they  did  not  know  his  name." 

As  nothing  further  could  be  learnt, 
John'withdrew.  There  was  some  little  irri 
tation  mixed  with  the  vexation  of  Moseley 
at  his  disappointment,  for  Denbigh,  he 
thought,  evidently  wished  to  avoid  him. 
That  he  was  the  companion  of  his  kins- 
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man,  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  he  had  now 
no  doubt,  and  entirely  relinquished  all 
expectations  of  finding  him  in  London  or 
its  environs.  While  retracing  his  steps, 
in  no  enviable  state  of  mind,  to  his  lodg 
ings,  with  a  resolution  of  returning  im 
mediately  to  L ,  his  arm  was  suddenly 

taken  by  his  friend  Chatterton.  If  any 
man  could  have  consoled  John  at  that 
moment,  it  was  the  Baron.  Questions 
and  answers  were  rapidly  exchanged  be 
tween  them,  and  with  increased  satisfac 
tion,  John  learnt  that,  in  the  next  square, 
he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  kinswoman,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Chatterton  and  her  daughters.  Chat 
terton  inquired  warmly  after  Emily,  and 
in  a  particularly  kind  manner  concerning 
Mr.  Denbigh,  but  with  undisguised  asto 
nishment  learnt  his  absence  from  the 
Moseley  family. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  disciplined  her 
feelings  upon  the  subject  -of  Grace  and 
John,  into  such  a  state  of  subordination, 
that  the  fastidious  jealousy  of  the  young 
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man  now  found  no  ground  of  alarm  in  any 
thing  she  said  or  did.  The  dowager  was 
beyond  doubt  delighted  to  see  him  again  ; 
and,  if  it  were  fair  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  colouring,  palpitations,  and  other  simi 
lar  manifestations  of  female  feeling,  Grace 
was  not  affected  by  any  great  excess  of 
sorrow.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  best  possi 
ble  opportunity  to  ascertain  all  that  related 
to  her  friend  Emily  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  ;  and  Grace  was  extremely  happy 
to  have  such  direct  intelligence  of  their 
general  welfare  as  was  afforded  by  this  visit 
of  Mr.  Moseley.  Grace  looked  all  she  ex 
pressed —  and  perhaps  rather  more — and 
John  thought  she  looked  very  beautiful. 
There  was  present  an  elderly  gentle 
man,  of  apparently  indifferent  health,  al 
though  his  manners  were  extremely  lively, 
and  his  dress  particularly  studied.  A  few  mi 
nute's  observation  convinced  Moseley  this 
gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  favour 
of  Kate ;  and  as  a  game  of  chess  was  in 
troduced,  he  also  saw  he  was  considered 
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worthy  of  peculiar  care  and  attention.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  him  as  Lord  Her- 
riefield  j  and  Moseley  soon  discovered,  by 
his   conversation,    that   he    was    a    peer. 
Chatterton   mentioned    him  as  a  distant 
connexion  of  his  mother,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  filling  an  official  situation  in 
the  East  Indies,  to  take  his  seat  among 
the  lords,  by  the  death  of  his  brother.    He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  reputed  rich,  much  of 
his    wealth   being  personal  property,  ac 
quired  by  himself  abroad.     The   dutiful 
son  might  have  added,  if  respect  and  feel 
ing  had  not  kept  him  silent  —  that  his 
offers  of  settling  a  large  jointure  upon  his 
elder  sister   had  been  accepted,  and  that 
the  following  week  was  to  make  her  the 
bride  of  the  emaciated  debauchee,  who 
now  sat  l?y  her  side.     He  might  also  have 
said,  that  when  the  proposition  was  made 
to   himself  and  Grace,  both  had  shrunk 
from  the  alliance  with  disgust ;  and  that 
both  had  united  in  humble,  though  vain 
remonstrances  to  their  mother,  against  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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sacrifice,  and  in  petitions  to  their  sister, 
that  she  would  not  be  accessary  to  her 
own  misery.  There  was  no  pecuniary 
sacrifice  they  would  not  make,  to  avert 
such  an  union ;  but  all  was  fruitless — Kate 
was  resolved  to  be  a  viscountess,  and  her 
mother  that  she  should  be  rich. 


CHAPTER  XL 


A  DAY  elapsed  between  the  departure  of 
Denbigh  and  the  re-appearance  of  Emily 
amongst  her  friends.  An  indifferent  ob 
server  would  have  thought  her  much 
graver  and  less  animate^  than  usual.  The 
absence  of  the  rich  colour  which  usually 
glowed  on  her  healthful  cheek  was  obvious ; 
but  the  same  placid  sweetness  and  graceful 
composure  which  regulated  her  former 
conduct,  pervaded  all  she  did  or  uttered. 
Not  so  Jane :  her  pride  had  suffered  more 
than  her  feelings — her  imagination  had 
been  more  deceived  than  her  judgment — 
and  although  too  well  bred  and  too  mild 
by  nature,  to  become  rude  or  captious, 

II.  K  2 
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she  was  transformed  from  a  communi 
cative,  into  a  reserved — from  a  confiding, 
into-a  distrustful  companion.  Her  parents 
noticed  this  alteration  with  an  uneasiness 
that  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  con 
sciousness  of  a  neglect  of  some  of  those 
duties  which  experience  now  shewed  could 
never  be  forgotten  with  impunity. 

Francis  and  Clara  had  returned  from 
their  northern  tour,  so  happy  in  each 
other,  and  contented  with  their  lot,  that 
it  required  some  little  exercise  of  fortitude 
in  both  Lady  Moseley  and  her  daughters, 
to  exclude  unpleasant  recollections  on  its 
contemplation.  Their  relation  of  the  little 
incidents  of  their  tour,  however,  produced 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of 
their  friends,  in  some  degree,  from  late 
occurrences ;  and  a  melancholy  and  sym 
pathising  kind  of  association  had  substi 
tuted  itself  for  the  unbounded  confidence 
and  gaiety  which  had  previously  prevailed 
at  Benfield  Lodge.  Mr.  Benfield  min 
gled  with  his  solemnity  an  air  of  mys- 
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tery  ;  and  was  frequently  noticed  by  his 
relatives  looking  over  old  papers,  and  ap 
parently  employed  in  preparations  that  in 
dicated  movements  of  more  than  usual 
importance. 

The  family  were  collected  in  one  of  the 
parlours,  on  an  extremely  pleasant  day, 
the  fourth  of  the  departure  of  John,  when 
the  thin  personage  of  Johnson  stalked  in 
amongst  them.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him,  in  expectation  of  what  he  had  to 
communicate,  and  all  apparently  dreading 
to  break  the  silence,  from  an  apprehension 
his  communication  would  be  an  unplea 
sant  one.  In  the  mean  time  Peter,  who 
had  respectfully  left  his  hat  at  the  door, 
proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  the  multi 
plied  defences  the  wary  steward  had  as 
sumed,  against  the  inclemency  of  the  wea 
ther.  His  master  stood  erect,  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  ready  to  receive  the 
reply  to  his  epistle,  and  Johnson  produced 
the  black  leather-pocket-book,  and  from 
its  contents  a  letter,  as  he  read  aloud  : — 
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"  Roderic  Benfield,  Esq.  Benfield  Lodge, 
Norfolk  ;  favoured  by  Mr.  -  ."  Here 
Peter's  modesty  got  the  better  of  his  me 
thod.  He  had  never  been  called  Mr. 
Johnson  by  any  body,  old  or  young  ;  all 
knew  him  in  that  neighbourhood  as  Peter 
Johnson  —  and  he  had  very  nearly  been 
guilty  of  the  temerity  of  arrogating  to 
himself  another  title  in  the  presence  of 
those  he  most  respected.  Mr.  Benfield 
took  the  letter  with  an  eagerness  that 
plainly  indicated  the  deep  interest  he 
felt  in  its  contents,  while  Emily,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  flushed  cheek,  ap 
proached  the  steward  with  a  glass  of  wine, 
as  she  said  — 

"  Peter,  take  this,  it  will  do  you  good." 
<f  Thank  you,  Miss  Emmy,"  said  Peter, 
casting  his  eyes  from  her  to  his  master,  as 
the  latter,  having  finished  his  letter,  ex 
claimed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  consi 
deration  and  disappointment  — 

"  Johnson,  you  must  change  your  clothes 
immediately,  or  you  will  take  cold  ;  you 
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look,  now,  like  old  Moses,  the  Jew  beg 
gar."  Peter  sighed  profoundly  on  hearing 
this  comparison,  and  saw  in  it  a  confirma 
tion  of  his  fears ;  for  he  well  knew,  that 
to  his  being  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  ti 
dings,  was  to  be  imputed  his  resemblance 
to  any  thing  unpleasant  to  his  master — 
and  Moses  was  the  old  gentleman's  aver 
sion. 

The  baronet  followed  his  uncle  from 
the  room  to  his  library,  and  entered  it  at 
the  same  moment  with  the  steward,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  his  master  to  an 
audience ;  pointing  to  a  chair  for  his  ne 
phew,  Mr.  Benfield  said — 

"  Peter,  you  saw  Mr.  Denbigh.  How 
did  he  look  ?" 

"  As  usual,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconi 
cally,  arid  a  little  piqued  at  being  likened 
to  old  Moses. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  offer  ? 
Did  he  make  no  comments  on  it?  He 
was  not  offended  at  it,  I  hope,"  continued 
Mr.  Benfield. 
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"  He  said  nothing  more  than  what  he 
has  written  to  your  honour,"  replied  the 
steward,  losing  a  little  of  his  constrained 
manner,  in  real  good  feeling  to  his  master. 

"  May  I  ask  what  the  offer  was?"  in 
quired  Sir  Edward  of  his  uncle,  who,  re 
garding  him  a  moment  in  silence,  said, 
"  Certainly,  you  are  nearly  concerned  in 
his  welfare;  your  daughter" — the  old  man 
stopped  as  he  turned  to  his  letter-book, 
and  handed  the  baronet  the  following 
copy  of  the  epistle  he  had  sent  to  Den 
bigh. 

"  DEAR  FRIEND,  MR.  DENBIGH, 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  rea 
son  of  your  sudden  departure  from  a 
house  I  had  began  to  hope  you  thought 
your  own ;  and  by  calling  to  mind  my 
own  feelings  when  Lady  Juliana  became 
the  heiress  to  her  nephew's  estate,  take  it 
for  granted  you  have  been  governed  by 
the  same  sentiments  ;  which  I  know,  both 
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by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the 
bearer,  Peter  Johnson,  is  a  never-failing 
accompaniment  of  pure  affection.  Yes, 
my  dear  Denbigh,  I  honour  your  delicacy 
in  not  wishing  to  become  indebted  to  a 
stranger,  as  it  were,  for  the  money  on 
which  you  subsist,  and  that  stranger  your 
wife — who  ought,  in  reason,  to  look  up  to 
you,  instead  of  your  looking  up  to  her ; 
which  was  the  true  cause  Lord  Gosford 
would  not  marry  the  countess  —  on  ac 
count  of  her  great  wealth,  as  he  assured 
me  himself;  notwithstanding  envious  peo 
ple  said  it  was  because  her  ladyship  loved 
Mr.  Chaworth  better ;  so  in  order  to  re 
move  these  impediments  of  your  delicacy, 
I  have  to  make  three  propositions: — That 
I  bring  you  into  parliament  the  next  elec 
tion  for  my  borough — that  you  take  pos 
session  of  the  lodge  the  same  day  you 
marry  Emmy;  while  I  will  live,  for  the 
little  time  I  have  to  stay  here,  in  the  large 
cottage  built  by  my  uncle — and  that  I  give 
K5 
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you  your  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
down,  to  prevent  trouble  hereafter." 

"  As  I  know  it  was  nothing  but  delica 
cy  which  has  driven  you  9 way  from  us,  I 
make  no  doubt  you  will  find  all  objections 
removed,  and  that  Peter  will  bring  the 
joyful  intelligence  of  your  return  to  us,  as 
soon  as  the  business  you  left  us  on  is  com 
pleted.  —  Your  uncle,  that  is  to  be, 

"  RODERIC  BENFIELD. 

"  N.  B.  As  Johnson  is  a  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  the  town,  I  wish  you  to  advise 
his  inexperience,  particularly  against  the 
arts  of  designing  women,  Peter  being  a 
man  of  considerable  estate." 

"  There,  nephew,"  cried  Mr.  Benfield, 
as  the  baronet  finished  reading  the  letter 
aloud,  "  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  refuse 
my  offers  ?  now  read  his  answer." 

"  Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  sen 
sations  which  have  been  excited  by  Mr. 
Benfield's  letter;  but  it  would  be  impossi- 
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ble  for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  avail 
himself  of  such  liberality ;  the  recollection 
of  it,  together  with  his  many  virtues,  will 
long  continue  deeply  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  him,  whom  Mr.  Benfield  would, 
if  within  the  power  of  man,  render  the 
happiest  amongst  human  beings." 

The  steward  listened  eagerly  to  this  an 
swer,  but  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
its  contents,  as  before  its  perusal.  He 
knew  it  was  unfavourable  to  their  wishes, 
but  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning  or 
expressions,  and  immediately  attributed 
their  ambiguity,  to  the  strange  conference 
he  had  witnessed  between  Denbigh  and 
the  military  stranger. 

"  Master,"  exclaimed  Peter,  with  some 
thing  of  the  elation  of  a  discoverer,  "  I 
know  the  cause,  it  shows  itself  in  the  let 
ter  ;  there  was  a  man  talking  Greek  to  him 
while  he  was  reading  your  letter." 

"  Greek!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  as 
tonishment. 

"  Greek  ?"  said  the  uncle  ;  ««  Lord  Cos- 
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ford  read  Greek ;  but  I  believe  never  con 
versed  in  that  language." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Edward  —  yes,  your  honour 
—  pure  wild  Greek;  it  must  have  been 
something  of  that  kind,"  added  Peter,  with 
positiveness,  "  that  would  make  a  man 
refuse  such  offers  —  Miss  Emmy  —  the 
Lodge  —  £  1 0,000"  —  and  the  steward 
shook  his  head  with  much  satisfaction  at 
having  discovered  the  cause. 

Sir  Edward  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of 
Johnson,  but  disliking  the  idea  attached 
to  the  refusal  of  his  daughter,  said,  (i  per 
haps,  after  all,  uncle,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  between  Emily  and 
Denbigh,  which  may  have  driven  him  from 
us  so  suddenly." 

Mr.  Benfield  and  his  steward  exchanged 
looks,  and  a  new  idea  instantly  struck 
them  ;  they  had  both  been  similarly  cir 
cumstanced,  and,  after  all,  it  might  prove 
Emily  was  the  one  whose  taste  or  feelings 
had  subverted  their  schemes.  The  im 
pression  once  made  was  indelible  —  and 
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the  party  separated  —  the  master  thinking 
alternately  on  Lady  Juliana  and  his  niece  ; 
while  the  man  —  after  sighing  deeply  to 
the  memory  of  Patty  Steele,  proceeded  to 
his  usual  occupations. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  having  the  fullest  confi 
dence  in  her  self-command  and  resigna 
tion,  availed  herself  of  a  fine  day  to  pay  a 
visit,  together  with  Emily,  to  their  friend 
at  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  received 
them  in  her  usual  manner,  but  a  single 
glance  of  her  eye  sufficed  to  show  the  aunt 
that  she  noticed  the  altered  appearance  of 
Emily  and  her  manners,  although  without 
knowing  its  true  reason,  which  she  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  explain.  Julia  handed 
her  friend  a  letter  received  the  day  before, 
and  requested  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  pro 
cedure  most  prudent  to  be  adopted.  As 
Emily  was  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  her  aunt  read  aloud  as  follows  : 

"  MY  DEAR  NIECE, 
"  Your  father  and  myself  had  been  in- 
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duecd  to  think  you  were  leading  a  dis 
graceful  life,  with  the  officer  to  the  care  of 
whom  your  husband  had  consigned  you  ; 
for  hearing  of  your  captivity,  I  had  arrived, 
with  a  band  of  Guerillas,  on  the  spot 
where  you  were  rescued,  early  the  next 
morning,  and  there  learnt  of  the  peasants 
your  misfortunes  and  retreat ;  the  enemy 
pressed  us  too  much  to  deviate  from  our 
route  at  the  time  ;  but  natural  affection, 
and  the  wishes  of  your  father,  have  induced 
me  to  visit  England  to  satisfy  our  doubts  as 
to  your  conduct.  I  have  seen  you  — 
heard  your  character  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  after  much  and  long  search, 
found  out  the  officer,  and  am  satisfied, 
that,  so  far  as  concerns  your  deportment, 
you  are  an  injured  woman.  I  have  there 
fore  to  propose  to  you,  on  my  own  behalf 
and  that  of  the  conde,  that  you  adopt  the 
faith  of  your  country,  and  return  with  me 
to  the  arms  of  your  parent,  whose  heiress 
you  will  be,  and  whose  life  you  may  be 
the  means  of  prolonging.  Direct  your 
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answer  to  me,  to  the  care  of  our  ambassa 
dor  ;  and,  as  you  decide,  I  am  your  mo 
ther's  brother, 

"  LOUIS  MCCARTHY  Y  HARRISON." 

"  On  what  point  is  it  you  wish  my  ad 
vice,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  kindly,  after  she 
finished  reading  the  letter,  "  and  when  do 
you  expect  to  see  your  uncle?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  to  accept  the  offer 
of  my  father,  dear  madam,  or  am  I  to 
remain  separated  from  him  for  the  short 
residue  of  his  life  ?"  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was 
affected  to  tears,  as  she  asked  this  ques 
tion  of  her  friend,  and  awaited  her  answer, 
in  silent  apprehension  of  its  nature. 

"  Is  the  condition  of  a  change  of  reli 
gion,  an  immoveable  one  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Wilson,  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  Oh !  doubtless,"  replied  Julia,  shud 
dering  ;  "  but  I  am  deservedly  punished 
for  my  early  disobedience,  and  bow  with 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence.  I 
now  feel  all  that  horror  of  a  change  of  my 
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religion  which  I  once  only  affected :  I 
must  live  and  die  a  Protestant,  madam." 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  so,  my  dear/'  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  "  I  am  not  a  bigot,  and 
think  it  unfortunate  you  were  not,  in  your 
circumstances,  bred  a  pious  Catholic.  It 
would  have  saved  you  much  misery,  and 
might  have  rendered  the  close  of  your 
father's  life  more  happy  ;  but  your  present 
creed  embraces  doctrines  so  much  at  va 
riance  with  those  of  the  Romish  church, 
that  you  cannot  change  your  religious 
faith  without  committing  a  heavy  offence 
against  the  opinions  and  practice  of  every 
denomination  of  Christians.  I  should  hope 
a  proper  representation  of  this  to  your 
uncle,  would  have  its  weight,  and  that  he 
might  be  satisfied  with  your  being  a  Chris 
tian,  without  becoming  a  Catholic." 

"  Ah!  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  despairingly,  you  little  know 
the  opinions  of  my  countrymen  on  this 
subject." 

"  Surely,   surely/'  cried   Mrs.  Wilson, 
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"  parental  affection  is  a  stronger  feeling 
than  bigotry." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  shook  her  head,'  in  si 
lence,  and  in  a  manner  which  evinced  both 
her  apprehensions  and  filial  regard. 

te  Julia  ought  not —  must  not  —  desert 
her  father,  dear  aunt,"  said  Emily,  as  her 
face  glowed  with  the  ardency  of  her 
feelings. 

"  And  ought  she  to  desert  her  heavenly 
father,  my  child  ?"  asked  the  aunt,  mildly. 

"  And  are  the  duties  conflicting  ?"  said 
Emily. 

"The  conde'  makes  them  so,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Wilson.  "  Julia  is,  I  trust,  sincerely 
a  Christian,  and  with  what  face  can  she 
offer  up  her  daily  petitions  to  her  Creator, 
while  she  wears  a  mask  to  her  earthly  fa 
ther  ;  or  how  can  she  profess  to  honour 
doctrines  that  she  herself  believes  to  be 
false,  or  practice  customs  she  condemns 
as  improper  ?" 

"  Never,  never,"  exclaimed  Julia,  with 
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fervour;  "  the  struggle  is  dreadful,  but  I 
submit  to  the  greater  duty.'' 

•"  And  you  decide  right,  my  friend/' 
said  Mrs.  Wilson,  soothingly  :  "  but  you 
need  relax  no  efforts  to  convince  the  conde 
of  your  wishes  ;  truth  and  nature  will  fin 
ally  conquer." 

«  Ah  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "  the  sad 
consequences  of  one  false  step  in  early  life!" 

"  Rather,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  the  sad 
consequences  of  one  false  step  in  your 
grandmother,  who,  had  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  prudence  and  duty,  would  never 
have  deserted  her  parents  for  a  compara 
tive  stranger,  and  entailed  upon  her  de 
scendants  a  train  of  evils,  which  yet  exist 
in  your  person." 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  my  poor  uncle, 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzgerald ;  "  he  who  once 
so  dearly  loved  me." 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  see  him  ?''  in 
quired  Emily,  to  which  Julia  replied,  that 
she  expected  him  hourly;  for,  being  appre- 
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hensive  that  a  written  explanation  of  her 
views  would  cause  his  immediate  departure 
— she  had  earnestly  intreated  him  to  see 
her  without  delay. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  ladies  pro 
mised  to  attend  her  on  the  general's  arri 
val  ;  as  Mrs.  Wilson  conceived  she  might 
be  more  able  to  advise  her  friend,  when 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  her  rela 
tives,  than  she  could  do  with  her  present 
information. 

One  day  intervened,  and  was  spent  in 
the  united  society  of  Lady  Moseley  and 
her  daughters ;  while  Sir  Edward  and 
Francis  rode  to  a  neighbouring  town  on 
business  ;  and  on  the  succeeding  morning 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  communicated  the  arrival 
of  General  McCarthy.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  drove 
to  the  cottage,  and  her  aunt  hoped  that 
the  scene  would  have  a  tendency  to  pre 
vent  her  niece  from  indulging  in  reflections 
dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind,  and  at  va 
riance  with  her  duty. 
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Our  readers  will  probably  have  antici 
pated,  that  the  stage  companion  of  John 
Moseley,  was  the  Spanish  general,  who 
had  then  been  making  those  inquiries  into 
his  niece's  mode  of  life,  which  terminated 
in  her  acquittal  in  his  judgment.  Of  the 
injurious  attempts  directed  against  her, 
previous  to  her* arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  ap 
pears  to  have  been  ignorant,  or  his  inter 
view  with  Denbigh  might  have  terminated 
very  differently  from  the  manner  already 
related. 

A  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
gentleman  presented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
been  given  already,  and  the  discerning  ma 
tron  thought  she  perceived  in  the  rigid  and 
unbending  features  of  the  soldier,  a  shade 
of  kinder  feelings,  which  might  be  wrought 
into  an  advantageous  intercession  on  be 
half  of  Julia.  The  general  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  constrain  his  feelings  un 
til  the  decision  of  his  niece  might  permit 
him  to  indulge  in  that  affection  for  her 
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which  his  eye  discovered,  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  of  his  assumed  manner. 

It  required  an  effort  of  great  fortitude 
on  the  part  of  Julia  to  declare  her  resolu 
tion  to  her  uncle,  since  the  task  was  impe 
rative  ;  but  after  Mrs.  Wilson  had  at  some 
length  defended  her  adherence  to  her  pre 
sent  faith,  until  religiously  convinced  of 
its  errors,  she  informed  him  such  was  her 
unalterable  resolution.  He  heard  her  pa 
tiently,  and  without  anger,  but  visibly  sur 
prised  ;  he  had  construed  her  request  to  see 
him  as  a  preliminary  to  her  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  conditions  of  her  return; 
yet  he  betrayed  no  emotion  after  the  first 
expression  of  his  wonder.  He  told  her 
distinctly  that  a  renunciation  of  her  heresy 
was  the  sole  condition  on  which  her  father 
would  acknowledge  her,  either  as  his 
heiress  or  his  child.  Julia  deeply  regretted 
the  decision,  but  continued  firm — and  her 
friends  left  her  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly 
for  one  day,  the  society  of  so  near  a  rela 
tive.  During  this  day,  every  doubt  as  to 
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the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  if  any  yet  re 
mained,  was  removed  by  a  relation  of  her 
little  story  to  her  uncle,  who,  after  its 
conclusion,  expressed  his  impatience  to 
reach  London  ;  in  order  to  meet  a  gentle 
man  whom  he  had  seen  there,  under  a 
different  impression  as  to  its  merits,  than 
what  now  appeared  to  be  just.  Who  the 
gentleman  was,  or  what  her  uncle's  senti 
ments  regarding  him  were,  Julia  was  left 
to  conjecture;  mysterious  taciturnity  be 
ing  one  of  the  general's  most  peculiar  cha 
racteristics. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  sun  had  just  risen  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  vales  of  Caernarvonshire,  as  a  tra 
velling  carriage  and  six  swept  proudly  up  to 
the  door  of  a  princely  mansion_,  which  was 
so  situated  as  to  command  a  prospect  of 
the  fertile  and  extensive  domains,  whose 
rental  filled  the  coffers  of  its  owner,  while 
in  the  distance,  the  eye  was  bounded  by  a 
beautiful  view  of  St.  George's  channel. 

Every  thing  around  this  stately  edifice 
bespoke  the  magnificence  of  its  ancient 
possessors,  and  the  taste  of  its  present  mas 
ter.  It  was  of  an  irregular  form,  but  con 
structed  of  the  best  materials,  and  in  the 
most  correct  style  of  the  different  ages  in 
which  its  various  parts  had  been  erected  ; 
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and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  pre 
sented  the  baronial  grandeur  of  the  thir 
teenth,  combined  with  the  comforts  of  this 
latter  period. 

The  lofty  turrets  were  tipped  with  the 
golden  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  neighbour 
ing  peasantry  had  commenced  their  daily 
labours,  as  the  different  attendants  of  the 
equipage  we  have  mentioned,  collected 
around  it  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
beauty  of  the  horses,  and  high  po 
lish  of  their  harness  —  the  elegant  and 
fashionable  finish  of  the  vehicle  —  with  its 
numerous  grooms,  postilions,  and  footmen, 
all  wearing  the  livery  of  one  master,  gave 
evidence  of  his  wealth  and  rank. 

In  attendance  there  were  four  outriders, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  those  for  whose 
comfort  and  pleasure  they  were  main 
tained  ;  while  a  fifth  appeared  to  fill  a 
doubtful  station  —  his  form  was  athletic 
and  seemed  as  if  drilled  into  a  severer  sub 
mission  than  attended  the  movements  of 
the  liveried  attendants  :  his  dress  was  pe- 
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culiar — it  was  neither  menial  nor  military 
—  but  partook  of  both ;  his  horse  was 
heavier,  and  better  managed  than  those 
of  the  others,  and  by  its  side  was  a  charger, 
equipped  apparently  for  the  use  of  no 
common  equestrian.  Both  were  coal  black, 
as  were  all  the  others  of  the  cavalcade,  but 
the  pistols  of  the  two  latter,  and  housings 
of  their  saddles,  bore  the  aspect  of  utility 
and  elegance  united. 

The  postilions  were  mounted,  and  list 
lessly  awaiting  the  leisure  of  their  superi 
ors  ;  when  the  laughs  and  jokes  of  the  me 
nials  were  instantly  succeeded  by  a  respect 
ful  and  profound  silence,  as  a  gentleman 
and  lady  appeared  on  the  portico  of  the 
building.  The  former  was  a  young  man 
of  commanding  stature,  and  genteel  ap 
pearance  ;  and  his  air — although  that  of 
one  used  to  command,  was  softened  by  a 
character  of  benevolence  and  gentleness, 
that  might  be  rightly  judged  as  giving 
birth  to  the  willing  alacrity,  with  which  all 
his  requests  and  orders  were  fulfilled. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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The  lady  was  also  young,  and  resem 
bled  him  greatly,  both  in  features  and  ex 
pression —  both  were  noble  —  both  were 
handsome.  The  gentleman  wore  a  travel 
ling  dress,  which  when  contrasted  with  the 
morning  dishabille  of  the  lady  —  bespoke 
their  approaching  separation.  Taking  the 
hand  of  the  gentleman  with  both  her  own, 
the  lady  said,  in  a  voice  of  music,  and  with 
great  affection, 

"  Then,  my  dear  brother,  I  shall  cer 
tainly  hear  from  you  this  week,  and  see 
you  in  the  next  ?" 

The  gentleman  replied  in  the  affirma 
tive,  as  he  tenderly  paid  his  adieus,  and, 
throwing  himself  into  the  chaise,  it  dashed 
from  the  door,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
meteor  —  the  horsemen  followed  —  the 
unridden  charger,  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
his  keeper,  wheeled  gracefully  into  his 
station,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  all  lost 
amidst  the  woods,  through  which  the  road 
to  the  park  gates  conducted  them. 

After  lingering  until  the  last  of  her  bro- 
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ther's  followers  had  disappeared,  the  lady 
retired  through  the  ranks  of  liveried  foot 
men  and  maids,  whom  curiosity  or  respect 
had  collected  on  the  departure  of  their 
master. 

It  might  be  not  uninteresting  were  we 
to  relate  the  subject  of  the  young  man's  re 
flections.  He  wore  a  gloom  on  his  ex 
pressive  features  amidst  the  pageantry  that 
surrounded  him,  which  showed  the  insuf 
ficiency  of  wealth  and  honours  to  complete 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  As  his  car 
riage  rolled  proudly  up  an  eminence  near 
the  confines  of  his  extensive  park,  his  eye 
rested  for  a  moment  on  a  scene  in  which 
meadows  —  forests  —  fields,  waving  with 
golden  corn  —  comfortable  farm-houses, 
surrounded  with  innumerable  cottages, 
were  seen,  in  almost  endless  variety,  and 
innumerable  groups.  All  these  owned 
him  for  their  lord,  and  one  quiet  smile  of 
satisfaction  beamed  on  his  face  as  he  gazed 
on  the  unlimited  view  before  him.  Could 
the  heart  of  that  youth  have  been  read,  it 

II.  L  2 
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would  at  that  moment  have  toW  a  story 
far  different  from  the  feelings  such  a  scene 
was  calculated  to  excite ;  although  it  might 
also  have  spoken  the  consciousness  of  well- 
applied  wealth — the  gratification  of  contem 
plating  its  own  meritorious  deeds,  and  a 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Being  which  had 
enabled  him  to  become  the  dispenser  of 
happiness  to  so  many  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

"  Which  way,  my  lord,  so  early  ?"  de 
manded  a  gentleman  in  a  phaeton,  as  he 
drew  up,  to  pay  his  own  parting  compli 
ments,  on  his  way  to  a  watering  place. 

"  To  Eltringham,  Sir  Owen,  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Den 
bigh,  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  marquess." 
A  few  more  questions  and  answers,  and  the 
gentlemen  exchanged  friendly  adieus,  pur 
sued  each  his  own  course  —  Sir  Owen  Ap 
Rice  for  Cheltenham,  and  the  Earl  of  Pen- 
dennyss  to  act  as  groom's-man  to  his 
cousin. 

The  gates  of  Eltringham  were  opened  to 
the  the  admission  of  many  an  equipage  on 
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the  following  day,  and  the  heart  of  Lady 
Laura  beat  quickly,  as  the  sound  of  wheels, 
at  different  times,  reached  her  ears.  At 
length  an  unusual  movement  in  the  house 
drew  her  to  a  window  of  her  dressing- 
room,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart, 
as  she  beheld  the  equipages  which  were 
rapidly  approaching,  and  through  the  mist 
which  stole  over  her  eyes,  saw  alight  from 
the  first,  the  Duke  of  Derwent  and  the 
bridegroom,  while  the  next  contained 
Lord  Pendennyss — and  the  last  the  Bishop 
of-  Lady  Laura  waited  to  see  no 

more,  but  with  a  heart  filled  with  terroi 
—  hope — joy  and  uneasiness,  threw  her 
self  into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  sisters. 

About  a  week  after  the  wedding  of  his 
sister,  Lord  Henry  Stapleton  took  John 
Moseley  by  the  arm  suddenly,  while  the 
latter  was  taking  his  morning  walk  to  the 
residence  of  the  dowager  Lady  Chatterton, 
and  exclaimed—"  Ah  !  Moseley,  you  dissi 
pated  youth,  in  town  yet ;  you  told  me 
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you  should  stay  but  a  clay,  and  here  I  find 
you  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight/'  John 
blushed  a  little  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
reasons  for  sending  a  written,  instead  of 
carrying  a  verbal  report,  of  the  result  of  his 
journey,  as  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  my  friend  Chatterton, 
unexpectedly  arrived,  and  so  —  and  so"  — 

"  And  so  you  did  not  go,  I  presume 
you  mean,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  and  so  I  staid — but 
where  is  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Where?  —  why  with  his  wife,  where 
every  well-behaved  man  should  be,  especi 
ally  for  the  first  month/'  rejoined  the  sailor, 
gaily. 

"  Wife !"  echoed  John,  as  soon  as  he 
felt  able  to  give  utterance  to  his  words  — 
"  wife  !  is  he  married  ?" 

"  Married  !"  cried  Lord  Henry,  imitat 
ing  his  manner,  "are  you  yet  to  learn  that ; 
why  did  you  ask  for  him  r" 
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"  Ask  for  him,"  said  Moseley,  yet  lost  in 
astonishment;  but  when  —  how  —  where 
did  he  marry — my  lord  ?" 

Lord  Henry  looked  at  him  for  a  mo 
ment,  with  a  surprise  little  short  of  his 
own,  as  he  answered  more  gravely, 

"  When  ? — last  Tuesday  ;  how?  by  spe 
cial  licence,  and  the  Bishop  of  — ; 

where  ?  —  at  Eltringham  ;  —  yes,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  he,  with  his  former 
gaiety,  "  George  is  my  brother  now  —  and 
a  fine  fellow  he  is." 

"  I  really  wish  your  lordship  much  joy," 
said  John,  struggling  to  command  his 
feelings. 

u  Thank  you  —  thank  you,"  replied  the 
sailor  ;  "  a  jolly  time  we  had  of  it,  Moseley 
— I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  had  been 
there  —  no  bolting  or  running  away,  as 
soon  as  spliced,  but  a  regularly  constructed, 
old  fashioned  wedding  —  all  my  doings—- 
I  wrote  Laura  that  time  was  scarce,  and  I 
had  none  to  throw  away  upon  fooleries  ;  so 
dear,  good  soul,  she  consented  to  let  me 
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have  my  own  way —  we  had  Derwent  and 
Pendennyss,  the  marquess.  Lord  William, 
and  myself, for  groom  Vmen,  and  my  three 
sisters  —  ah,  that  was  bad,  but  there  was 
no  helping  it — Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  and 
an  old  maid,  a  cousin  of  ours,  for  bride's- 
maids — could  not  help  the  old  maid  either, 
upon  my  honour,  or  I  would." 

How  much  of  all  this  Moseley  heard,  it 
were  difficult  to  decide ;  for  had  his  friend 
talked  an  hour  longer,  he  would  have  been 
uninterrupted.  Lord  Henry  was  too  much 
engaged  with  his  description  to  notice  his 
companion's  taciturnity  or  surprise,  and 
after  walking  together  for  a  short  distance, 
they  parted ;  the  sailor  being  on  the  wing 
for  his  frigate  at  Yarmouth. 

John  continued  his  course,  musing  on 
the  intelligence  he  had  just  heard.  That 
Denbigh  could  so  soon  forget  Emily,  he 
could  not  believe,  and  he  greatly  feared 
despair  had  driven  him  to  a  step,  of 
which  he  might  hereafter  repent.  His 
avoiding  himself,  was. now  fully  explained 
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— but  would  Lady  Laura  Stapleton  accept 
a  man  for  a  husband  at  so  short  a  notice  r 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  that 
something  equivocal  marked  the  character 
of  Denbigh,  mingled  in  his  reflections  on 
his  sister's  refusal  of  his  addresses. 

Lord  and  Lady  Herriefield  were  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  the  Continent 
(for  Catherine  had  been  led  to  the  altar 
he  preceding  week),  as  a  southern  climate 
was  prescribed  by  his  physicians  as  neces 
sary  to  his  lordship's  constitution  ;  and  the 
dowager  and  Grace  were  about  to  proceed 
to  one  of  the  baron's  seats  near  Bath.  Chat- 
terton  himself  had  his  own  engagements, 
but  promised  to  be  there  in  company  with 
his  friend  Derwent  within  a  fortnight ;  their 
former  visit  having  been  postponed  by  the 
marriages  in  their  respective  families. 

John  had  heen  assiduous  in  his  atten 
tions  during  the  season  of  gaiety  which 
succeeded  the  nuptials  of  Kate ;  and  as  the 
dowager's  time  was  monopolised  with  the 
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ceremonials  of  that  event,  Grace  had  risen 
greatly  in  his  estimation — so  that,  if 
Grace  Chatterton  was  not  more  unhappy 
than  usual,  at  what  she  deemed  the  de 
struction  of  her  sister's  felicity,  it  was  ow 
ing  to  the  presence  and  evident  attachment 
of  John  Moseley. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Herriefield  was  in 
waiting  as  John  rang  for  admittance  ;  and 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their  mo 
ther  and  sister,  accoutred  for  a  shopping 
excursion  to  Bond-street ;  for  Kate  was 
dying  to  find  a  vent  for  some  of  her  surplus 
pin-money  —  her  husband  to  show  off  his 
handsome  wife  —  the  mother  to  witness 
the  success  of  her  matrimonial  schemes  — 
and  Grace  to  obey  her  mother's  commands, 
in  accompanying  her  sister. 

John's  appearance,  though  nothing 
more  than  what  had  daily  occurred  at  that 
hour,  deranged  the  whole  plan  :  the  dow 
ager,  for  a  moment,  forgot  her  resolution, 
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and  also  the  necessity  of  Grace's  appear 
ance,  as  she  exclaimed  with  evident  satis 
faction, 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Moseley  come  to  keep 
you  company,  Grace,  so  after  all  you  must 
consult  your  head-ache,  and  stay  at  home. 
Indeed,  my  love,  I  never  can  consent  you 
should  go  out.  I  not  only  wish,  but  insist 
that  you  remain  within  this  morning." 

Lord  Herriefield  looked  at  his  mother-in- 
law  with  some  surprise  as  he  listened  to  her 
injunctions,  and  threw  a  suspicious  glance 
on  his  own  rib  at  the  moment,  which 
plainly  inquired, 

"  Is  it.  possible  I  have  been  taken  in 
after  all  ?" 

Grace  was  unused  to  resist  her  mother's 
commands,  and  throwing  off  her  hat  and 
shawl,  re-seated  herself  with  more  compo 
sure  than  she  would  have  done,  had  not 
the  attentions  of  Moseley  been  more  deli 
cate  and  pointed  of  late  than  formerly. 

As  they  passed  the  porter,  Lady  Chat- 
terton  observed  to  him  significantly — "  no- 
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body  at  home,  Willis :"— "  Yes,  my  lady," 
was  the  reply,  and  Lord  Herriefield,  as  he 
took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the 
carriage,  thought  she  was  less  handsome 
than  usual. 

Lady  Chatterton  that  morning  unguard 
edly  laid  the  foundation  of  years  of  misery 
for  her  eldest  daughter ;  if  they  had  not  been 
already  laid  in  the  ill-assorted,  heartless, 
and  unprincipled  union  she  had  laboured 
so  successfully  to  effect.  But  she  had  that 
morning  prematurely  stripped  the  mask 
from  her  own  character,  and  excited  sus 
picions  in  the  breast  of  her  son-in-law, 
which  time  only  served  to  confirm,  and 
memory  to  brood  over. 

Lord  Herriefield  had  been  too  long  in 
the  world  not  to  understand  all  the  ordi 
nary  arts  of  match-makers  and  match, 
hunters.  Like  most  of  his  own  sex  who  have 
associated  freely  with  the  worst  part  of  the 
other,  his  opinions  of  female  excellence 
were  by  no  means  extravagant  or  roman 
tic.  Kate  had  pleased  his  eye ;  she  was 
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of  a  noble  family  ;  young,  and  at  that  mo 
ment  interestingly  placid,  having  no  par 
ticular  object  in  view.  She  had  a  taste  of 
her  own,  and  Lord  Herriefield  was  by  no 
means  in  conformity  with  it ;  consequently 
she  expended  none  of  those  pretty  little 
arts  upon  him  which  she  occasionally  prac 
tised,  and  which  his  experience  would  im 
mediately  have  detected.  Her  disgust  he 
attributed  to  disinterestedness,  and  while 
Kate  had  fixed  her  eye  on  a  young  officer 
lately  returned  from  France,  and  her  mo 
ther  on  a  duke,  who  was  mourning  the 
death  of  his  third  wife^ —  the  viscount  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  lady,  before 
either  she  or  her  mother  had  observed  the 
circumstance.  His  title  was  not  the  most 
elevated  —  but  it  was  ancient.  His  pater 
nal  acres  were  not  numerous  —  but  his 
East  India  shares  were.  He  was  not  very 
young  —  but  he  was  not  very  old  ;  and  as 
the  duke  died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  his 
stomach  —  and  the  officer  ran  away  with 
a  girl  in  her  teens  from  a  boarding-school 
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—  the  dowager  and  her  daughter  deter 
mined  that,  for  want  of  a  better,  he 
would  do. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the 
mother  and  child  held  any  open  commu 
nication  with  each  other  to  this  effect. 
The  delicacy  and  pride  of  both  would  have 
been  greatly  injured  by  such  a  suspicion  ; 
yet  they  arrived  simultaneously  at  the 
same  conclusion,  and  at  another  of  equal 
importance  to  the  completion  of  their 
schemes  on  the  person  of  the  viscount. 
It  was  to  adhere  to  the  same  conduct  which 
had  made  him  a  captive,  as  most  likely  to 
retain  him. 

There  was  such  a  tacit  understanding 
between  the  two,  that  their  harmonious 
co-operation  will  excite  but  little  sur 
prise.  f 

Two  people,  correctly  impressed  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  must  natu 
rally  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
government  of  their  conduct;  and  per 
haps  the  same  remark  is  equally  appli- 
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cable  to  those  whose  characters  are  govern 
ed  by  a  parity  of  worldly-mindedness  and 
self-interest.  They  will  pursue  their  plans 
with  a  degree  of  concurrence  amounting 
nearly  to  sympathy  ;  and  thus  had  Kate 
and  her  mother  so  strictly  kept  up  the 
masquerade,  that  the  viscount  was  as  con 
fiding  as  a  country  Corydon,  until  the 
moment  when  he  first  witnessed  the  dow 
ager's  management  with  Grace  and  John, 
and  his  wife's  careless  disregard  of  a  thing, 
which  appeared  too  much  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  his  newly 
awakened  distrust. 

Grace  Chatterton  both  sang  and  played 
exquisitely ;  it  was,  however,  seldom  that 
she  could  sufficiently  command  her  feelings 
when  John  was  her  auditor,  to  appear  to 
her  usual  advantage. 

As  the  party  descended,  and  Moseley 
had  accompanied  them  part  of  the  way, 
she  threw  herself  unconsciously  on  a  seat, 
and  began  a  beautiful  song,  fashionable  at 
the  time.  Her  feelings  were  in  con  so- 
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nance  with  the  words  —  and  Grace  was 
very  happy  in  both  execution  and  voice. 

John  had  reached  the  back  of  her  seat 
before  she  was  sensible  of  his  return,  and 
Grace  lost  her  self-command  immediate 
ly.  She  rose,  and  took  her  seat  on  a 
sopha,  whither  the  young  man  took  his  by 
her  side. 

"  Ah,  Grace,"  said  John,  and  the  lady's 
heart  beat  high,  "  you  sing  as  you  do  every 
thing —  admirably." 

"  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mr.  Mose- 
ley,"  returned  Grace,  looking  every  where 
but  in  his  face. 

John  passionately  regarded  her,  as  with 
palpitating 'bosom  and  varying  colour,  she 
sat  confused  at  the  warmth  of  his  language 
and  manner. 

A  remarkably  striking  likeness  of  the 
baron,  which  graced  the  room,  hung 
directly  before  them  —  and  John,  taking 
her  unresisting  hand,  continued :  "  Dear 
Grace,  you  resemble  your  brother  very 
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much  in  features,  and,  what  is  better,  in 
character." 

"  I  would  wish,5'  said  Grace,  venturing 
to  look  up,  "  to  resemble  your  sister  Emily 
in  the  latter." 

"  And  why  not  to  be  her  sister,  dear 
Grace  ?"  said  he  with  ardor.  "  You  are 
worthy  to  become  her  sister.  Tell  me, 
Grace  —  dear  Miss  Chatterton  —  can  you 
— -will  you  make  me  the  happiest  of  men 

—  may    I    present    another    inestimable 
daughter  to  my  parents  ?" 

As  John  paused  for  an  answer,  Grace 
looked  up,  and  he  waited  her  reply  with 
impatient  anxiety ;  but  as  she  continued 
silent  —  now  pale  as  death,  and  now  the 
colour  of  the  rose —  he  added, 

u  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  dear 
est  Grace  —  you  are  all  that  is  dear  to  me 

—  my   hopes  —  my  happiness  —  are  cen 
tered  in  you  —  unless  you  consent  to  be 
come  mine,  I  must  be  wretched." 

Grace  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  her 
lover,  deeply  interested  in  their  cause, 
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gently  drew  her  towards  him;  her  head 
sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  as  she  faintly 
whispered  something  that  was  inaudible 
—  but  which  her  lover  interpreted  into 
every  thing  he  most  wished  to  hear.  John 
was  in  extacies  —  every  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspicion  was  banished  — of  Grace's  in 
nocence  of  manoeuvring  he  never  doubted ; 
but  John  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being 
entrapped  into  any  thing,  even  a  step 
which  he  desired.  An  uninterrupted  com 
munication  between  the  young  people  fol 
lowed  ;  it  was  as  confiding  as  their  affec 
tions  —  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of 
the  dowager  and  her  children,  that  they 
regained  their  recollection  of  other  people. 
One  glance  of  the  eye  was  enough  for 
Lady  Chatterton  —  she  saw  the  traces  of 
tears  on  the  cheeks  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Grace,  and  she  was  satisfied ;  she  knew 
his  friends  would  not  object;  and  as 
Grace  attended  her  to  her  dressing-room, 
she  cried,  on  entering  it,  "  well,  child, 
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when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  you  will  wear 
me  out  with  so  much  gaiety." 

Grace  was  shocked,  but  did  not,  as  for 
merly,  weep  over  her  mother's  interfe 
rence  in  agony  and  dread.  John  had 
opened  his  whole  soul  to  her,  observing 
the  greatest  delicacy  to  her  mother,  and 
she  now  felt  her  happiness  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  a  man,  whose  honour,  she  be 
lieved,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  hu 
man  being. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  seniors  of  the  party  at  Benfield 
Lodge  were  all  assembled  one  morning  in 
the  parlour,  when  its  master  and  the  ba 
ronet  were  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the 
London  papers.  Clara  had  persuaded  her 
sisters  to  accompany  her  and  Francis  in  an 
excursion  as  far  as  the  village. 

Jane  still  continued  reserved  and  distant 
to  most  of  her  friends,  while  Emily's  con 
duct  would  have  escaped  unnoticed,  did 
not  her  blanched  cheek  and  wandering 
looks,  at  times,  speak  a  language  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  With  all  her  relatives 
she  maintained  the  same  affectionate  inter 
course  she  had  always  supported  ;  yet  not 
even  to  her  aunt  did  the  name  of  Denbigh 
pass  her  lips.  But  in  her  most  private 
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and  humble  petitions  to  her  God,  she  never 
forgot  to  mingle  with  her  requests  for 
spiritual  blessings  on  herself,  one  fervent 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  preserver 
of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of 
her  sister,  discovered  an  unusual  uneasi 
ness  in  their  venerable  host,  while  he  turned 
his  paper  over  and  over,  as  if  unwilling  or 
unable  to  comprehend  some  part  of  its  con 
tents,  until  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
bid  the  servant  send  Johnson  to  him,  with 
out  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  doubtingly, 
as  he  entered,  "  read  that  —  your  eyes  are 
young." 

Peter  took  the  paper,  and,  after  having 
adjusted  his  spectacles  to  his  satisfaction, 
proceeded  to  obey  his  master's  injunc 
tions.  But  the  same  defect  of  vision, 
which  had  affected  his  master,  suddenly 
seized  on  the  steward.  He  turned  the 
paper  sideways,  and  appeared  to  be  spell 
ing  the  paragraph  to  himself.  Peter  would 
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have  given  his  three  hundred  a  year,  to 
have  had  the  impatient  John  Moseley  at 
hand,  to  relieve  him  from  his  task  ;  but 
the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Benfield,  overcoming 
his  fear  of  the  worst,  he  inquired  in  a 
tremulous  tone  — 

"Peter?"  —  hem!  —  "  Peter,  what  do 
you  think  ?" 

"  Why,  your  honour,"  replied  the  stew 
ard,  stealing  a  look  at  his  master,  "  it  does 
seem  so  indeed." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  master,  "  when 
Lord  Gosford  saw  the  marriage  of  the 
countess  announced  he  — ."  Here  the 
old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  stop,  and 
rising  with  dignity,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  faithful  servant,  he  left  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  took  up  the 
paper,  and  her  eye  catching  the  paragraph 
at  a  glance,  she  read  aloud  as  follows  to 
her  expecting  friends : 

"  Married,  by  special  licence,  at  the 
seat  of  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of 
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Eltringharn,  in  Devonshire,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of ,  George  Den 
bigh,  Esq.  Lieut.  Col.  of  his  Majesty's 

regiment  of  Dragoons,  to  the  Right 

Hon.  Lady  Laura  Stapleton,  eldest  sister 
of  the  Marquess.  Eltringham  was  ho 
noured  on  the  present  happy  occasion 
with  the  presence  of  his  Grace  of  Derwent 
and  the  gallant  Lord  Pendennyss,  kins 
men  of  the  bridegroom,  and  Capt.  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  We 
understand  the  happy  couple  proceed  to 
Denbigh  Castle  immediately  after  the 
honey-moon." 

Although  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given  up  the 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  her  niece  the 
wife  of  Denbigh,  she  felt  an  indescribable 
shock  as  she  read  this  paragraph.  The 
strongest  feeling  was  horror  at  Emily's 
narrowly  escaped  alliance  with  such  a  man. 
His  avoiding  the  ball,  at  which  he  knew 
Lord  Henry  was  expected,  was  explained 
to  her  by  his  marriage.  For,  with  John, 
she  could  not  believe  a  woman  like  Lady 
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Laura  Stapleton  was  to  be  won  in  the 
short  space  of  less  than  a  fortnight. 
There  was,  too  evidently,  a  mystery  yet 
to  be  developed,  and  she  felt  certain  that 
it  would  not  elevate  his  character  in  her 
opinion. 

Neither  Sir  Edward  or  Lady  Moseley 
had  given  up  the  expectation  of  seeing 
Denbigh  again  as  a  suitor  for  Emily's  hand, 
and  to  both  of  them  this  piece  of  news 
was  a  heavy  blow.  The  baronet  took  up 
the  paper,  and  after  perusing  to  himself 
the  article,  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  he 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes : — "  Heaven 
bless  him  —  I  sincerely  hope  she  is  worthy 
of  him."  Worthy  of  him,  thought  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  as, 
taking  up  the  paper,  she  retired  to  her 
own  room,  whither  Emily,  at  that  mo 
ment  returned  from  her  walk,  had  pro 
ceeded. 

As  her  niece  must  hear  this  news,  she 
thought  the  sooner  the  better.  The  ex 
ercise,  and  unreserved  conversation  of 
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Francis  and  Clara,  had  restored,  in  some 
degree,  the  bloom  to  the  cheek  of  Emily, 
as  she  saluted  her  aunt  on  joining  her ; 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  it  necessary  to  strug 
gle  with  herself,  before  she  could  summon 
sufficient  resolution,  to  invade  the  return 
ing  peace  of  her  charge.  However,  having 
already  decided  on  her  course,  she  pro 
ceeded  to  the  discharge  of  what  she 
thought  her  duty. 

"  Emily  —  my  child/'  she  whispered, 
pressing  her  affectionately  to  her  bosom, 
"  you  have  been  all  I  could  wish,  and 
more  than  I  expected,  under  your  arduous 
struggles.  But  one  more  pang,  and  I  trust 
your  recollections  on  this  painful  subject, 
will  be  obliterated." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  anxious  ex 
pectation  of  what  was  coming,  and  quietly 
taking  the  paper,  followed  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wilson's  finger,  to  the  article  on  the 
marriage  of  Denbigh. 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in 
Emily  for  self  command.  She  was  obliged 

VOL.  II.  M 
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to  find  support  in  a  chair.  The  returning 
richness  of  colour,  excited  by  her  walk, 
vanished  —  but  recovering  herself,  she 
pressed  the  hand  of  her  anxious  guardian, 
and  gently  waving  her  back,  proceeded  to 
her  own  room. 

On  her  return  to  the  company,  the  same 
control  of  feeling,  which  had  hitherto  dis 
tinguished  her  conduct,  was  again  visible  ; 
and  although  her  aunt  narrowly  watched 
her  movements,  looks,  and  speeches,  she 
could  discern  no  visible  alteration  in  her 
conduct. 

The  truth  was,  that  in  Emily  Moseley, 
the  obligations  of  duty  were  so  imperative 
— the  sense  of  her  dependence  on  Provi- 
deace  so  humbling,  and  yet  so  confiding, 
that  from  the  moment  she  had  believed  her 
lover  unworthy  of  her  esteem,  an  insuper 
able  barrier  separated  them.  His  marriage 
could  add  Qothing  to  the  distance  between 
them.  It  was  impossible  they  could  be 
united *  and  although  a  secret  lingering  of 
the  affections,  over  his  fallen  character, 
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might,  and  perhaps  did,  exist — yet  it  ex 
isted  without  any  romantic  expectations 
of  miracles  in  his  favour,  or  vain  wishes  of 
reformation,  in  which  self  was  the  promi 
nent  feeling.  -i^ai 

She  might  be  said  to  feel  an  interest  in 
what  concerned  his  welfare  or  his  conduct, 
though  far  from  cherishing  the  passion  of 
love ;  but  it  showed  itself,  in  prayers  for 
his  amendment  of  life,  and  ardent  peti 
tions  for  his  future  and  eternal  happiness. 
She  had  set  about  the  task  of  erasing  from 
her  heart,  with  energy,  sentiments  which, 
however  delightful  in  times  past,  were  now 
in  direct  opposition  to  her  duty — well- 
knowing  that  a  weak  indulgence  of  such 
feelings,  would  disqualify  her  from  dis 
charging  the  various  claims  on  her  time 
and  exertions,  which  could  alone  enable 
her  to  assist  others,  or  effect,  in  her  own 
person,  the  great  purposes  of  her  creation. 

It  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  Emily 
Moseley,  that  her  existence  here  was  pre 
paratory  to  one  immensely  more  impor- 
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tant  hereafter.  She  was  consequently  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  and  if  grown 
a  little  more  doubtful  of  the  intentions  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  it  was  a  mistrust, 
grounded  on  a  clear  view  of  the  frailties  of 
our  nature, 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  saw  this,  was  ac 
quainted  by  her  niece  in  terms,  with  her 
views  of  her  own  condition  ;  and  although 
she  had  deeply  to  regret  that  all  her  cau 
tion  had  not  been  able  to  guard  against 
deception  in  character,  where  it  was  most 
important  for  her  to  guide  aright ;  yet  she 
was  chered  with  the  reflection,  that  her 
previous  care,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi 
dence,  had  admirably  fitted  her  charge  to 
combat  and  overcome  the  consequences  of 
their  mistaken  confidence. 

The  gloom  which  this  little  paragraph 
excited,  extended  to  every  individual  in 
the  family  ;  for  all  had  placed  Denbigh  by 
the  side  of  John,  in  their  affections,  ever 
since  his  preservation  of  Emily. 

A  letter  from  John,  announcing  his  in- 
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tention  of  meeting  them  at  Bath,  as  well 
as  his  new  relation  with  Grace,  relieved  in 
some  measure  their  depression  of  spirits, 
from  which,  however,  Mr.  Benfield  de 
rived  no  consolation.  John  he  regarded 
as  his  nephew,  and  Grace  he  thought  a  very 
good  sort  of  young  woman  ;  but  neither 
of  them  beings  of  the  same  description 
with  Emily  and  Denbigh. 

"  Peter,"  said  he  one  day,  after  exhaust 
ing  every  conjecture  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  marriage  being  so  unexpectedly 
frustrated,  "  have  I  not  often  told  you, 
fate  governed  these  things,  in  order 
that  men  might  be  humbled  in  this  life. 
Now,  Peter,  had  the  Lady  Juliana  wedded 
with  a  mind  congenial  to  her  own,  she 
might  have  been  mistress  of  Benfield  Lodge 
to  this  very  hour." 

•f  Yes,  your  honour — but  there's  Miss 
Emmy's  legacy;"  and  Peter  withdrew, 
thinking  what  would  have  been  the  conse 
quences,  had  Patty  Steele  been  more  will 
ing,  when  he  wished  to  make  her  Mrs. 
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Peter  Johnson ;  an  association  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  mind  of  the  steward  : 
for  if  Patty  ever  had  a  rival  in  his  affec 
tions,  it  was  in  the  person  of  Emily  Mose- 
ley,  though  indeed  with  very  different  de 
grees  and  colouring  of  esteem. 

The  rides  to  the  cottage  had  been  con 
tinued  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily,  and  as 
no  gentleman  was  now  in  the  family  to  in 
terfere  with  their  communications,  a  gene 
ral  visit  to  the  young  widow  had  been 
made,  by  the  Moseleys,  including  Sir 
Edward  and  Mr.  Ives. 

The  Jarvises  had  gone  to  London  to 
receive  their  children,  now  penitent  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  and  Sir  Edward 
learnt  with  pleasure,  that  Egerton  and  his 
wife  had  been  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  merchant. 

Sir  Edgar  died  suddenly,  and  the  en 
tailed  estates  had  fallen  to  his  successor  the 
colonel,  now  Sir  Harry — but  the  bulk  of 
his  wealth  which  was  in  personal  property, 
he  had  given  by  will  to  his  other  nephew, 
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a  young  clergyman,  and  son  of  a  younger 
brother. 

Mary,  as  well  as  her  mother,  were  greatly 
disappointed  by  this  deprivation,  of  what 
they  considered  their  lawful  splendour — 
but  found  great  consolation  in  the  new 
dignity  of  the  Lady  Egerton  ;  whose  great 
est  wish  now  was  to  meet  the  Moseleys, 
in  order  that  she  might  precede  them,  in 
or  out,  of  some  place  where  such  ceremo 
nials  are  observed — the  sound  of,  Lady 
Egerton's  carriage  stops  the  way — was  de 
lightful,  and  never  failed  to  be  used  on  all 
occasions — although  her  ladyship  was  mis 
tress  of  no  such  vehicle. 

A  slight  insight  into  the  situation  of 
things,  amongst  them,  may  be  found  in 
the  following  narrative  of  a  discussion 
which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  re-union  of  the  family  under  one  roof. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  mistress  of  a  very  hand 
some  coach,  the  gift  of  her  husband  for 
her  own  private  use.  Having  satisfied 
herself  that  the  baronet — a  dignity  he  had 
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enjoyed  just  twenty-four  hours — did  not 
possess  the  ability  to  furnish  his  lady  with 
such  a  luxury,  she  magnanimously  deter 
mined  to  relinquish  her  own,  in  support 
of  the  new-found  elevation  of  her  daughter. 
A  consultation  on  the  alterations  which 
were  necessary  accordingly  took  place  be 
tween  the  ladies — "  the  arms  must  be 
altered,  of  course,"  Lady  Egerton  observed, 
"  and  Sir  Harry's,  with  the  bloody  hand 
and  six  quarterings,  put  in  their  place — 
then  the  liveries,  they  must  be  changed." 

u  Oh,  mercy — my  lady — if  the  arms  are 
altered,  Mr.  Jarvis  will  be  sure  to  notice  it 
— and  he  would  never  forgive  me — and 
perhaps — " 

ff  Perhaps  what?"  exclaimed  the  new 
made  lady,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her 
head. 

"Why,"  replied  the  mother,  warmly, "not 
give  me  the  hundred  pounds,  he  promised, 
to  have  it  new  lined  and  painted." 

"  Fiddlestick  with  the  painting,  Mrs. 
Jarvis,"  cried  the  lady,  with  great  dignity, 
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"  no  carriage  shall  be  called  mine  that 
does  not  bear  my  arms  and  the  bloody 
hand/' 

"  Why,  your  ladyship  is  unreasonable, 
indeed  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  coax- 
ingly ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
she  continued,  "  is  it  the  arms  or  the  ba 
ronetcy  you  want,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  care  nothing  for  the  arms ;  but 
I  am  determined,  now  that  I  am  a  baro 
net's  lady,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  to  have  the  proper 
emblem  of  my  rank." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  that's  true  dignity. 
Well,  then,  we  will  put  the  bloody  hand 
on  your  father's  arms,  and  he  will  never 
notice  it,  for  he  never  sees  such  things." 

This  arrangement  was  happiiy  completed, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  coach  of  Mr.  Jarvis 
bore  about  the  titled  dame,  her  mother, 
and  sister,  with  all  proper  consideration 
for  the  dignity  of  the  former.  Until,  one 
unlucky  day,  the  merchant,  who  occa 
sionally  went  on  'change  when  any  great 
bargain  in  the  stocks  was  to  be  made,  ar- 

II.  M  5 
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rived  at  his  own  door  suddenly,  to  procure 
a  calculation  he  had  made  on  a  leaf  of 
his  prayer-book,  the  last  Sunday,  during 
sermon.  This  he  obtained  after  some 
search  ;  and  stepping  hastily  into  his  wife's 
carriage,  which  stood  at  the  door,  he 
drove  to  his  broker's. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  forgetting  to'order  the  man 
to  return — for  more  than  an  hour,  the  equi 
page,  bearing  on  the  pannel  the  bloody 
hand,  had  stood  in  one  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  city ;  and  great  was  his  asto 
nishment,  on  unfolding  the  account  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  bro 
ker's  office,  to  read,  "  Sir  Timothy  Jarvis, 
Bart,  in  account  with  John  Smith,  Dr." 

Sir  Timothy  examined  the  account  in 
as  many  different  ways  as  Mr.  Benfield 
had  the  paragraph  containing  the  mar 
riage  of  Denbigh,  before  he  would  believe 
his  eyes ;  and  when  assured  of  the  fact, 
he  caught  up  his  hat,  and  sallied  forth  to 
find  the  man  who  had  dared  to  insult 
him,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  the  forma- 
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Hty  of  business.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  met  a  friend,  who,  address 
ing  him  by  his  new  title,  an  explanation 
followed,  and  the  ci-devant  baronet  pro 
ceeded  to  his  stables. 

Here  the  truth  came  out.  An  expla 
nation  with  his  consort  followed ;  and 
the  painter's  brush  soon  defaced  the  self- 
created  dignity  from  the  pannels  of  the 
coach. 

All  this  was  easily  effected ;  but  with 
his  waggish  companions  on  'change,  and 
in  the  city — where,  notwithstanding  his 
wife's  fashionable  propensities,  he  loved  to 
resort — he  was  still  Sir  Timothy. 

But  Mr.  Jarvis,  though  a  man  of  much 
modesty,  possessed  great  decision,  and  de 
termined  to  have  the  laugh  on  his  side. 

A  newly-purchased  borough  having  sent 
up  an  address,  flaming  with  loyalty,  it  was 
presented  by  his  hands. 

The  merchant  seldom  kneeled,  even  to 
his  Creator;  but  on  this  occasion  hum 
bling  himself  dutifully  before  his  prince, 
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he  left  the  presence  with  a  legal  right  to 
that  appellation  by  which  his  old  compa 
nions  sarcastically  still  persisted  in  ad 
dressing  him. 

The  rapture  of  Lady  Jarvis  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described — the 
Christian  name  of  her  husband  alone 
threw  any  alloy  into  the  enjoyment  of 
her  elevation  ;  but  by  a  licence  of  speech, 
she  ordered,  and  addressed  him  in  her  own 
practice,  bjr  the  softer  and  more  familiar 
appellation  of — Sir  Timo.  Two  servants 
were  dischargnd  in  the  first  week  of  Sir 
Timothy's  creation,  because,  unused  to 
titles,  they  had  addressed  her  as  mistress  ; 
and  her  son  the  captain,  then  at  a  water 
ing-place,  was  acquainted  by  express  with 
the  joyful  intelligence. 

During  this  time  Sir  Henry  Egerton 
was  but  little  seen  amongst  his  new-made 
relatives :  he  had  his  own  engagements 
and  haunts,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
a  fashionable  gaming-house.  As,  however, 
the  town  was  deserted,  Lady  Jarvis  and 
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her  daughters  having  condescended  to  pay 
a  round  of  city  visits,  to  show  off  her  airs 
and  dignity  to  her  old  friends,  persuaded 
Sir  Timo  that  the  hour  for  their  visit  to 
Bath  had  now  arrived,  and  they  were 
soon  comfortably  settled  in  that  city. 

Lady  Chatterton  and  her  youngest 
daughter  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  her 
son ;  and  John  Moseley,  as  happy  as  the 
certainty  of  love  returned,  and  the  approba 
tion  of  his  friends  could  make  him,  was 
in  lodgings  there. 

Sir  Edward  had  apprised  his  son  of  his 
approaching  visit  to  Bath,  and  John  had 
secured  proper  accommodations  for  the 
family. 

Lord  and  Lady  Herriefield  had  departed 
for  the  south  of  France ;  and  Kate,'removed 
from  the  scenes  of  her  earliest  enjoyments, 
and  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  to  the 
protection  of  a  man  she  neither  loved  nor 
respected,  began  to  feel  the  insufficiency 
of  a  name  or  a  fortune  to  constitute  felicity 
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in  her  own,  or  indeed  any  other  circum 
stances. 

Lord  Herriefield  was  of  a  harsh  and 
suspicious  temper  by  nature;  but  the  situa 
tion  of  her  child  gave  no  uneasiness  at 
present  to  the  managing  mother,  who, 
thinking  her  placed  in  the  high  road  to 
happiness,  was  gratified  at  the  result  of 
her  labours. 

Once  or  twice  her  habits  had  so  far  over 
come  her  caution,  that  she  endeavoured  to 
promote,  by  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  had 
been  arranged,  the  wedding  of  Grace.  But 
her  imprudence  had  been  instantly  checked 
by  Moseley,  who  recoiled  in  disgust  from 
her  insinuations  ;  and  the  absence  of  the 
young  man,  for  twenty-four  hours,  gave 
her  timely  warning  of  the  danger  of  inter 
ference  with  one  of  such  fastidious  feel 
ings. 

On  these  occasions  John  punished  him 
self  as  much  as  the  dowager;  but  the 
smiling  face  of  Grace,  with  her  hand 
frankly  placed  in  his  own  at  his  return, 
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never  failed  to  obliterate  the  unpleasant 
impressions  created  by  her  mother's  art. 

The  Chatterton  and  Jarvis  families  met 
in  the  rooms,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
latter,  when  the  lady  of  the  knight  ap 
proached  the  dowager  with  a  most  friendly 
salute  of  recognition,  followed  by  both 
her  daughters. 

Lady  Chatterton,  really  not  recollecting, 

the  person  of  her  B acquaintance, 

and  disliking  the  vulgarity  of  her  air, 
drew  up  with  an  appearance  of  dignity,  as 
she  hoped  the  lady  was  well. 

The  merchant's  wife  felt  the  conscious 
ness  of  rank  too  much  to  be  repulsed  in 
this  manner,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that 
the  dowager  had  forgotten  her  face,  added, 
with  a  simpering  smile,  in  imitation  of 
what  she  had  seen  better  bred  people 
practice  with  success. 

"  Lady  Jarvis,  my  lady — your  ladyship 
don't  remember  me — lady  Jarvis,  of  the 

Deanery,  B ,  Northamptonshire,  and 

my  daughters,  Lady  Egerton  and  Miss 
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Jarvis."  Lady  Egerton  bowed  stiffly  to 
the  recognising  smile  the  dowager  now 
condescended  to  bestow ;  but  Sarah,  re 
membering  a  certain  handsome  lord  in  the 
family,  was  more  urbane,  determining,  at 
the  moment,  to  make  the  promotion  of 
her  mother  and  sister  stepping-stones  to 
greater  elevation  for  herself. 

"  I  hope  my  lord  is  well,"  continued 
the  city  lady — "  I  regret  Sir  Timo — and 
Sir  Harry — and  Captain  Jarvis — are  not 
here  this  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to 
your  ladyship ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  it  must  be  deferred  to 
a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  dow 
ager,  as  passing  her  compliments  with 
those  of  Grace,  she  drew  back  from  so 
open  a  conversation  with  creatures  of 
such  doubtful  standing  in  the  fashionable 
world. 

There  is  no  tyranny  more  unyielding, 
or  apparently  more  dreaded,  than  that  of 
fashion,  the  arbitrary  influence  of  which  is 
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felt  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Without 
it — virtue  goes  unnoticed  ;  and  with  it  — 
vice  unpunished.  It  is  oscillatory,  un 
reasonable,  and  capricious — subjects  men 
and  morals  to  the  government  of  the  idle, 
the  vain,  and  the  foolish — and  takes  its 
rise  from  the  error  of  making  man,  in 
stead  of  God,  the  judge  of  our  conduct  and 
opinions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
Emily  and  her  aunt  settled  a  plan  of  cor 
respondence  ;  the  deserted  situation  of  this 
young  woman,  having  created  a  great  in 
terest  in  the  breasts  of  her  new  friends. 
General  McCarthy  had  returned  to  Spain 
without  receding  from  his  original  pro 
position,  leaving  his  niece  to  mourn  in  soli 
tude  her  early  departure  from  one  of  the 
most  solemn  duties  in  life,  though  certainly 
under  circumstances  of  great  mitigation 
and  temptation. 

Mr.  Benfield,  thwarted  in  one  of  his 
most  favourite  schemes  of  happiness  for  the 
residue  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
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make  one  of  the  party  to  Bath  ;  and  Ives 
and  Clara  having  returned  to  Bolton,  the 
remainder  of  the  Moseleys  arrived  at  the 
lodgings  of  John,  a  very  few  days  after  the 
interview  of  the  preceding  chapter,  with 
hearts  but  ill  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
gaieties  of  the  place  ;  but  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  Lady  Moseley,  to  see  and  be 
seen  once  more  on  that  great  theatre  of 
fashionable  amusement. 

The  friends  of  the  family  were  nume 
rous,  and  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  those  whom  they  had  ever  esteemed  ; 
so  that  they  found  themselves  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smiling  faces  and 
dashing  equipages. 

Sir  William  Harris,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Deanery,  formerly  their  neighbour, 
with  his  showy  daughter,  were  amongst 
the  first  to  visit  them. 

Sir  William  was  a  man  of  handsome 
estate  and  unexceptionable  character,  but 
entirely  governed  by  the  whims  and  de 
sires  of  his  only  child.  Caroline  Harris 
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neither  wanted  sense  nor  beauty,  but,  ex 
pecting  a  large  fortune,  had  placed  her 
views  too  high.  At  first  she  aimed  at  the 
peerage,  and  while  she  felt  herself  entitled 
to  suit  her  taste  as  well  as  her  ambition, 
had  failed  of  her  object  chiefly  by  her  ill 
concealed  efforts  to  attain  it. 

She  had  justly  acquired  the  reputation 
of  the  reverse  of  a  coquette,  or  yet  a  prude ; 
still  she  never  had  an  offer,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  had  now  began  to  lower  her 
thoughts  to  the  commonalty. 

Her  fortune  would  have  easily  got  her  a 
husband  here,  but  she  was  determined  to 
pick  amongst  the  lower  supporters  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation .  Wi  th  the  Mose- 
leys  she  had  been  early  acquainted,  though 
some  years  their  senior — a  circumstance, 
however,  to  which  she  never  unnecessarily 
alluded. 

The  meeting  between  Grace  and  the 
Moseleys  was  tender  and  sincere.  John's 
countenance  glowed  with  delight,  as  he 
witnessed  his  future  wife,  folded  succes- 
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sively  in  the  arms  of  those  he  loved  ;  and 
Grace's  tears  and  blushes  added  twofold 
charms  to  her  native  beauty. 

Jane  relaxed  her  reserve  in  receiving  her 

o  . 

future  sister,  and  determined  with  herself 
to  appear  in  the  world,  in  order  to  shew 
Sir  Henry  Egerton  that  she  did  not  feel 
the  blow  he  had  inflicted,  so  severely  as 
the  truth  would  have  proved. 

The  Dowager  found  some  little  occupa 
tion  for  a  few  days,  in  settling  with  Lady 
Moseley  the  preliminaries  of  the  wedding ; 
but  the  latter  had  suffered  too  much 
through  her  youngest  daughters,  to  enter 
into  these  formalities  with  her  ancient 
spirit. 

All  things  were,  however,  happily  set 
tled,  and  Ives,  making  a  journey  for  the 
express  purpose,  John  and  Grace  were 
united  privately,  at  the  altar  of  one  of  the 
principal  churches  in  Bath. 

Chatterton  had  been  summoned  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  same  paper  which  an 
nounced  the  nuptials,  contained,  amongst 
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the  fashionable  arrivals,  the  names  of  the 
Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  sister  ;  the  Mar 
quis  of  Eltringham  and  sisters,  amongst 
whom  was  to  be  found  Lady  Laura  Den 
bigh  ;  whose  husband — Lady  Chatterton, 
carelessly  remarked,  in  the  presence  of  her 
friends,  she  heard  was  summoned  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  relative,  from  whom  he  had 
great  expectations.  Emily's  colour  did 
certainly  change  as  she  listened  to  this 
news,  but  not  allowing  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  the  subject,  she  was  soon  enabled 
to  recall  at  least  the  appearance  of  serenity. 

But  Jane  and  Emily  were  both  delicately 
placed,  The  lover  of  the  former,  and  the 
wives  of  the  lovers  of  both,  were  in  the 
way  of  daily,  if  not  hourly  meetings  ;  and 
it  required  all  the  fortitude  of  the  young 
women  to  appear  with  composure  in  their 
presence. 

The  elder  was  supported  by  pride — the 
younger  by  principle.  The  first  was  rest 
less,  haughty,  distant,  and  repulsive.  The 
last,  mild,  humble,  reserved,  but  eminently 
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attractive.  The  feelings  of  the  one  were 
suspected  by  all  around  her — while  those 
of  the  other  were  unnoticed  by  any  but 
her  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 

The  first  rencontre  occurred  at  the 
rooms  one  evening,  where  the  elder  ladies 
had  insisted  on  the  bride's  making  her  ap 
pearance. 

The  Jarvises  were  there  before  them, 
and  at  their  entrance  caught  the  eyes  of 
the  group.  Lady  Jarvis  approached  im 
mediately,  filled  with  exultation — her  hus 
band  with  respect.  The  latter  was  re 
ceived  with  cordiality — the  former,  po 
litely,  but  with  distance.  The  young  la 
dies  and  Sir  Henry  bowed  distantly,  and 
the  gentleman  soon  drew  off  into  another 
part  of  the  room  :  his  absence  kept  Jane 
from  fainting.  The  handsome  figure  of 
Egerton  standing  by  the  side  of  Mary 
Jarvis,  as  her  acknowledged  husband  was 
near  proving  too  much  for  her  pride  to 
endure ;  and  he  looked  so  like  the  ima 
ginary  being  she  had  set  up  as  the  object 
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of  her  worship,  that  her  heart  also  was  in 
danger  of  rebelling. 

"  Positively,  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady, 
both  Sir  Timo — and  myself,  and  I  dare 
say  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Egerton  too,  are 
delighted  to  see  you  at  Bath  among  us. 
Mrs.  Moseley,  I  wish  you  much  happiness  ; 
Lady  Chatterton,  too,  I  suppose  your  lady 
ship  recollects  me  now — I  am  Lady  Jarvis. 
Mr.  Moseley,  I  regret,  for  your  sake,  my 
son,  Captain  Jarvis,  is  not  here ;  you  were 
so  fond  of  each  other,  and  both  so  loved 
your  guns." 

"  Positively,  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  said 
Moseley,  dryly,  in  reply,  "  my  feelings  on 
the  occasion  are  as  strong  as  your  own ; 
but  I  presume  the  captain  is  much  too 
good  a  shot  for  me  by  this  time." 

"  Why,  yes ;  he  improves  greatly  in 
most  things  he  undertakes,"  rejoined  the 
smiling  dame,  "  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
learn,  like  you,  to  shoot  with  the  arrows 
of  Cupid.  I  hope  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Moseley  is  well." 
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Grace  bowed  mildly  as  she  answered  to 
the  interrogatory, and  smiled  as  she  thought 
of  Jarvis,  in  competition  with  her  husband, 
in  this  species  of  archery ;  when  a  voice 
immediately  behind  where  they  sat,  caught 
the  ears  of  the  whole  party ;  all  it  said  was, 

"  Harriet,  you  forgot  to  show  me  Ma 
rian's  letter." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  will  to-morrow,"  was  the 
reply." 

It  was  the  tone  of  Denbigh — Emily  al 
most  fell  from  her  seat  as  it  first  reached 
her ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  but  herself  were 
immediately  turned  in  quest  of  the  speaker. 

He  had  approached  to  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  them,  and  supported  a  lady  on  each 
arm  :  a  second  look  was  necessary  to  con 
vince  the  Moseleys  they  were  mistaken. 
It  was  not  Denbigh,  but  a  young  man 
whose  figure,  face,  and  air,  resembled  him 
strongly,  and  whose  voice  possessed  the 
same  soft,  melodious  tones,  which  had  dis 
tinguished  that  of  Denbigh.  As  they 
seated  themselves  within  a  very  short  dis- 
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tance   of    the  Moseleys,    they   continued 
their  conversation. 

"  Your  ladyship  heard  from  the  colonel 
to-day  too,  I  believe/'  continued  the  gen 
tleman,  turning  to  the  lady,  who  sat  next 
to  Emily. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  punctual  correspond 
ent — I  hear  every  other  day,"  was  the  an 
swer. 

"  How  is  his  uncle,  Laura  r"  inquired 
her  female  companion. 

"  Rather  better;  but  I  will  thank  your 
grace  to  find  the  marquis  and  Miss  How 
ard." 

"  Bring  them  to  us,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Yes,  duke,"  said  the  former  lady,  with 
a  laugh,  "  and  Eltringham  will  thank  you 
too,  I  dare  say." 

In  an  instant  the  duke  returned,  accom 
panied  by  a  gentleman  of  thirty,  and  an 
elderly  lady,  who  might  have  been  safely 
taken  for  fifty,  without  offence  to  any 
body  but— herself. 

During  these   speeches,    their   auditors 
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had  listened  with  very  different  emotions 
of  curiosity  or  surprise,  or  some  more  pow 
erful  sensation.  Emily  had  stolen  a  glance 
which  satisfied  her  it  was  not  Denbigh 
himself,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her ;  -but 
discovered  with  surprise,  that  it  was  his 
wife  by  whose  side  she  sat :  and  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  dwelt  on  her  amiable 
frank  countenance,  with  a  melancholy  sa 
tisfaction  ;  at  least,  she  thought,  he  may 
yet  be  happy,  and  I  hope  penitent. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  love  and  gratitude 
which  prompted  this  wish  —  sentiments 
not  easily  eradicated,  when  once  ingrafted 
in  our  better  feelings.  John  eyed  them 
with  a  displeasure  for  which  he  could  not 
account,  and  saw,  in  the  ancient  lady,  the 
bride's-maid  Lord  Henry  had  so  unwil 
lingly  admitted  to  that  distinction. 

Lady  Jarvis,  astounded  with  her  vici 
nity  to  so  much  nobility,  drew  back  to  her 
family,  to  study  its  movements  to  advan 
tage  ;  while  Lady  Chatterton  sighed  hea 
vily,  as  she  contemplated  the  fine  figures 
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of  an  unmarried  Duke  and  Marquis — and 
she  without  a  single  child  to  dispose  of, 
The  remainder  of  the  party  viewed  them 
with  curiosity,,  and  listened  with  interest 
to  what  they  said. 

Two  or  three  young  ladies  had  now 
joined  them,  attended  by  a  couple  of  gen 
tlemen,  and  their  conversation  became  ge 
neral.  The  ladies  declined  dancing,  but 
appeared  willing  to  throw  away  an  hour 
in  comments  on  their  neighbours. 

"  Oh  !  William  !"  exclaims  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  "  there  is  your  old  mess 
mate,  Col.  Egerton," 

"  Yes !  I  observe  him,"  replied  her  bro 
ther,  "  I  see  him ;"  but,  smiling  signifi 
cantly,  he  continued,  "•  we  are  messmates 
no  longer." 

u  He  is  a  sad  character,"  said  the  Mar 
quess,  with  a  shrug.  "  William,  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  cautious  of  his  acquaint 


ance." 


tc  I  thank,  you,  marquess,  replied  Lord 
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William ;"  but  I  believe  I  understand  hirn 
thoroughly." 

Jane  had  manifested  strong  emotion  du 
ring  these  remarks  ;  while  Sir  Edward  and 
his  wife  averted  their  faces,  from  a  simul 
taneous  feeling  of  self-reproach — their  eyes 
met — and  mutual  concessions  were  con 
tained  in  the  glance  they  exchanged — yet 
their  feelings  were  unnoticed  by  their  com- 
panions. 

Over  the  fulfilment  of  her  oft  repeated 
forewarnings  of  neglect  of  duty  to  our  chil 
dren,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  mourned  in  sin 
cerity,  but  she  had  forgot  to  triumph. 

"  But  when  are  we  to  see  Pendennyss  ?" 
inquired  the  marquess  ;  "  I  hope  he  will  be 
here  with  George.  I  have  a  mind  to  beat 
up  his  quarters  in  Wales  this  season — 
what  say  you,  Derwent  ?" 

"  I  intend  it,  my  lord,  if  I  can  persuade 
Lady  Harriet  to  quit  the  gaieties  of  Bath 
so  soon — what  say  you,  sister,  will  you  be 
in  readiness  to  attend  me  so  early  ?"  This 
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question  was  asked  in  an  arch  tone,  and 
drew  the  eyes  of  her  friends  on  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ready  now,  Frederick, 
if  you  wish,"  answered  the  sister,  hastily, 
and  colouring  excessively  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  where  is  Chatterton  ?  I  thought 
he  was  here  —  he  had  a  sister  married 
here  last  week,"  inquired  Lord  William 
Stapleiton,  addressing  no  one  in  particular. 
A  slight  movement  in  their  neighbours, 
excited  by  this  speech,  attracted  the  at 
tention  of  the  party. 

"  What  a  lovely  young  woman,"  whis 
pered  the  duke  to  Lady  Laura,  "your 
neighbour  is." 

The  lady  smiled  her  assent,  and  as 
Emily  overheard  it,  she  rose  with  glow 
ing  cheeks,  and  proposed  a  walk  round 
the  room. 

Chatterton  soon  after  entered  —  the 
young  peer  had  acknowledged  to  Emily, 
that  deprived  of  hope  as  he  had  been  by 
her  firm  refusal  of  his  hand,  his  efforts 
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had  been  directed  to  the  suppression  of  a 
passion,  which  could  never  be  successful 
— but  his  esteem — his  respect — remained 
in  full  force.  He  did  not  touch  at  all  on 
the  subject  of  Denbigh,  and  she  supposed 
that  with  her,  he  thought  his  marriage 
was  a  step  that  required  justification. 

The  Moseleys  had  commenced  their 
promenade  round  the  room,  as  the  baron 
came  in  —  he  paid  his  compliments  to 
them  as  soon  as  he  entered  and  walked  on 
in  their  party  —  the  noble  visitors  followed 
their  example,  and  the  two  parties  met  — 
Chatterton  was  delighted  to  see  them — 
the  duke  was  particularly  fond  of  him,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  sister,  the  lady  Harriet 
Denbigh,  seemed  to  account  for  the 
doubts  of  her  brother,  as  respected  her 
willingness  to  leave  Bath. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  passed  ;  the 
duke  and  his  friends  appeared  to  urge 
something  on  Chatterton  —  who  acted  as 
their  ambassador  —  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  introduction  of  the  two  parties  to 
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each  other.  This  was  conducted  with  the 
ease  of  the  present  fashion — it  was  general, 
and  occurred,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Both  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Laura 
Denbigh  were  particularly  attentive  to 
Emily.  They  took  their  seats  by  her,  and 
manifested  a  preference  for  her  conversa 
tion  that  struck  Mrs.  Wilson  as  remark 
able.  Could  it  be,  that  the  really  attrac 
tive  manners  and  beauty  of  her  niece  had 
caught  the  fancy  of  these  ladies  —  or  was 
there  a  deeper  seated  cause  for  the  desire, 
both  of  them  evinced,  to  draw  Emily  out. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  heard  a  rumour,  that 
Chatterton  was  thought  attentive  to  Lady 
Harriet,  and  the  other  was  the  wife  of 
Denbigh ;  was  it  possible  the  quondam 
suitors  of  her  niece,  had  related  to  their 
present  favourites,  the  situation  they  had 
stood  in  as  regarded  Emily —  it  was  odd, 
to  say  no  more,  and  the  widow  dwelt  on 
the  innocent  countenance  of  the  bride  with 
pity  and  admiration. 
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Emily  herself  was  not  a  little  abashed 
at  the  notice  of  her  new  acquaintances, 
especially  Lady  Laura  —  but  as  their  ad 
miration  appeared  sincere,  as  well  as  their 
desire  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Moseleys,  they  parted,  on  the  whole,  mu 
tually  pleased. 

The  conversation  several  times  was  em 
barrassing  to  the  baronet's  family,  and  at 
moments,  distressingly  so  to  their  daugh 
ters. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  formed 
one  group  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  in  a  situation  to 
command  a  view  of  it. 

"  Who  is  that  vulgar  looking  woman," 
cried  Lady  Sarah  Stapleton,  "  seated  next 
to  Sir  Henry  Egerton,  brother  ?'* 

"  No  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady 
Jarvis,"  replied  the  Marquess,  gravely, 
"  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Harry  and 
wife  to  Sir  Timo — :"  this  was  said  with 
an  air  of  great  importance,  and  a  look  of 
N5 
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drollery  that  showed  the  marquess  a  bit  of 
a  quiz. 

"  Married  ?"  cried  Lord  William, 
"  mercy  on  the  woman,  who  is  Egerton's 
wife  —  he  is  the  greatest  latitudinarian 
amongst  the  ladies,  of  any  man  in  Eng 
land — nothing — no  nothing — would  tempt 
me  to  let  such  a  man  marry  a  sister  of 
mine"  —  ah,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how 
we  may  be  deceived  in  character,  with  the 
best  intentions  after  all ;  in  what  are  the 
open  vices  of  Egerton,  worse  than  the 
more  hidden  ones  of  Denbigh. 

These  freely  expressed  opinions  on  the 
character  of  Sir  Henry,  were  excessively 
awkward  to  some  of  the  listeners  —  to 
whom  they  were  connected  with  unplea 
sant  recollections,  of  duties  neglected,  and 
affections  thrown  away. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  not  disposed 
to  judge  his  fellow  creatures  harshly,  and 
it  was  as  much  owing  to  his  philanthropy 
as  to  his  indolence,  that  he  had  been  so 
remiss  in  his  attention  to  the  associates  of 
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his  daughters  —  but  the  veil  once  removed^ 
and  the  consequences  brought  home  to 
him  through  his  child — no  man  was  more 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  caution  on  this 
important  particular ;  and  Sir  Edward 
formed  many  salutary  resolutions  for  the 
government  of  his  future  conduct,  in  rela 
tion  to  those,  whom  an  experience  nearly 
fatal  in  its  results,  had  greatly  qualified  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative  —  Lady 
Laura  had  maintained  with  Emily,  a  con 
versation  that  was  enlivened  by  occasional 
remarks  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  nerves  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  Emily  were  put  to  a  severe 
trial. 

"  My  brother  Henry,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
"  who  is  a  captain  in  the  navy,  once  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Moseley, 
and  in  some  measure  made  me  acquainted 
with  you  before  we  met." 

"  I  dined  with  Lord  Henry  at  L , 

and  was  much  indebted  to  his  polite  atten- 
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tion  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,  in  com 
mon  with  a  large  party,"  replied  Emily, 
simply. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  his  attentions  were  ex 
clusive,"  said  the  sister;  "  indeed  he  told 
us  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  time,  pre 
vented  his  being  deeply  in  love — he  had 
even  the  audacity  to  tell  Denbigh,  it  was 
fortunate  for  me  he  had  never  seen  you, 
or  I  should  have  been  left  to  lead  apes." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  believe  him  now," 
cried  Lord  William,  laughing,  as  he  bowed 
to  Emily. 

His  sister  laughed  in  her  turn,  but 
shook  her  head,  in  the  confidence  of  con 
jugal  affection,  as  she  replied — 

"  It  is  all  conjecture,  for  the  Colonel 
said  he  had  never  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Miss  Moseley,  so  I  will  not  boast  of  what 
my  attractions  have  done.  Miss  Mose 
ley,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  blushing 
slightly  at  her  inclination  to  talk  of  an 
absent  husband — so  lately  her  lover;  "  I 
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hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  pre 
senting  Colonel  Denbigh  to  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Emily,  with  a  hatred 
of  deception,  and  a  severe  struggle  to  sup 
press  her  feelings,  "  Colonel  Denbigh  was 
mistaken  in  saying  we  never  met — he  was 
of  material  service  to  me  once,  and  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  that  I  only  wish 
I  could  properly  repay." 

Lady  Laura  listened  in  surprise  ;  but  as 
Emily  paused,  she  could  not  delicately, 
as  his  wife,  remind  her  farther  of  the  ob 
ligation,  by  asking  what  the  service  was  — 
and  hesitating  a  moment,  continued: — 

"  Henry  quite  made  you  the  subject  of 
conversation  amongst  us  :  Lord  Chatter- 
ton  too,  who  visited  us  for  a  day,  was 
equally  warm  in  his  eulogiums.  I  really 
thought  they  created  a  curiosity,  in  the 
Duke  and  Pendennyss,  to  behold  their 
idol." 

"  A  curiosity  that  would  be  ill  rewarded 
in  its  indulgence,"  said  Emily,  abashed 
by  the  personality  of  the  discourse. 
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"  So  says  the  modesty  of  Miss  Mose- 
ley,"  observed  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  in 
the  peculiar  tones  which  distinguished  the 
softer  keys  of  Denbigh's  voice  —  Emily's 
heart  beat  quick  as  she  heard  them  —  and 
she  was  afterwards  vexed  to  remember 
with  how  much  pleasure  she  listened  to 
this  opinion  of  the  duke ;  —  was  it  the  sen 
timent  r — or  was  it  the  voice  ? — she,  how 
ever,  possessed  sufficient  self-command  to 
answer,  with  a  dignity  that  repressed  fur 
ther  praises. 

"  Your  Grace  is  willing  to  divest  me  of 
what  little  I  possess." 

"  Pendennyss  is  a  man  of  a  thousand/' 
continued  Lady  Laura,  with  the  privilege 
of  a  married  woman  ;  "  I  do  wish  he 
would  join  us  at  Bath  —  is  there  no  hope, 
duke  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  his  Grace, 
"  he  keeps  himself  immured  in  Wales 
with  his  sister — who  is  as  much  of  a  her 
mit  as  himself." 

"  There  was  a  story  of  an  inamorata  in 
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private,  somewhere/'  observed  the  Mar 
quess  ;  "  and  at  one  time,  it  was  said,  he 
was  privately  married  to  her." 

"  Scandal,  my  lord/'  said  the  Duke, 
gravely  ;  "  the  Earl  is  of  unexceptionable 
morals — and  the  lady  you  mean,  the  wi 
dow  of  Major  Fitzgerald  —  whom  you 
knew  —  Pendennyss  never  sees  her,  and, 
by  accident,  was  once  of  very  great  service 
to  her." 

Mrs.  Wilson  again  breathed  freely,  as 
she  heard  the  explanation  of  this  charge, 
and  thought  —  if  the  Marquess  knew  all 
—  how  differently  would  he  judge  Pen 
dennyss,  as  well  as  others. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
Lord  Pendennyss,''  cried  the  Marquess. 

The  Moseleys  were  not  sorry,  when  the 
usual  hour  of  retirement  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  conversation  and  their  embar 
rassment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IN  the  succeeding  fortnight  the  inter 
course  between  the  Moseleys  and  their 
new  acquaintances  daily  increased.  At. 
first  it  was  somewhat  embarrassing  on  the 
part  of  Emily,  and  her  beating  pulse  and 
changing  colour  too  often  showed  the 
alarm  of  feelings  not  yet  overcome,  when 
any  allusions  were  made  to  the  absent 
husband  of  one  of  the  ladies.  Still,  as 
her  parents  encouraged  the  acquaintance, 
and  her  aunt  thought  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  conquering  the  remaining  weak 
ness  of  humanity,  with  respect  to  Den 
bigh,  was  not  to  shrink  from  even  an  in 
terview  with  him  —  Emily  succeeded  in 
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overcoming  her  reluctance;  and  as  the 
high  opinion  entertained  by  Lady  Laura 
of  her  husband  was  expressed  in  a  thou 
sand  artless  ways,  an  interest  was  created 
in  her  by  her  affections,  and  the  precipice 
over  which,  both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her 
niece  feared  she  was  suspended. 

Egerton  carefully  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  Moseleys.  Once,  indeed,  he  en 
deavoured  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
John,  but  a  haughty  repulse  drove  him 
instantly  from  the  field. 

We  know  not  what  representations  he 
thought  proper  to  make  to  his  wife  —  but 
she  appeared  to  resent  something  —  as 
she  never  approached  the  residence  or  per 
sons  of  her  former  associates,  although  in 
her  heart  she  was  most  anxious  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  their  titled  friends. 
Her  incorrigible  mother  was  unrestrained 
by  this  or  any  other  consideration,  and 
had  contrived  to  fasten  on  the  Dowager 
and  Lady  Harriet,  a  kind  of  bowing  ac- 
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quaintance,  which  she  amply  employed  at 
the  rooms. 

The  Duke  sought  the  society  of  Emily 
wherever  he  could  obtain  it,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  her  niece  admitted  his 
approaches  with  less  reluctance,  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  around  her. 

At  first  she  was  surprised,  but  a  closer 
observation  betrayed  the  latent  cause  to 
'her. 

Derwent  greatly  resembled  Denbigh  in 
voice  and  person,  although  there  were  dis 
tinctions,  easily  perceptible,  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  The  Duke  had  an  air  of 
command  and  hauteur  never  seen  in  his 
cousin.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  admiration  of  Emily  ;  and,  as  he  ever 
addressed  her  in  the  respectful  language 
and  identical  voice  of  Denbigh,  the  ob 
servant  widow  quickly  perceived,  that  the 
remains  of  her  attachment  to  the  one, 
alotfe  induced  her  niece  to  listen,  with 
such  evident  pleasure,  to  the  conversation 
of  the  other. 
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The  Duke  of  Derwent  wanted  many  of 
the  indispensible  requisites  of  a  husband, 
in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  yet,  as  she 
at  present  thought  her  niece  out  of  all 
danger  of  any  new  attachment,  she  ad 
mitted  the  association,  without  restraint, 
confiding  in  the  uniform  propriety  that 
invariably  marked  Emily's  conduct. 

"  Your  niece  will  one  day  be  a  Du 
chess,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  whispered  Lady 
Laura  —  as  Derwent  and  Emily  were  one 
morning  perusing  a  new  poem ;  the  former 
—  reading  a  fine  extract  aloud  in  a  man 
ner  so  strikingly  resembling  the  air  and 
voice  of  Denbigh,  as  to  call  all  the  ani 
mation  of  the  unconscious  Emily,  into  her 
expressive  face. 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed,  when  she  reflected 
on  the  strength  of  those  feelings,  which 
no  effort  or  principle  had  hitherto  been 
able  wholly  to  subdue,  and  answered — 

"  Not  of  Derwent,  I  believe  —  but 
how  wonderfully  the  Duke  sometimes  re- 
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sembles  your  husband,"  she  added,  thrown 
off  her  guard. 

Lady  Laura  was  evidently  surprised  as 
she  answered  :  "  yes  —  at  times,  he  does ; 
they  are  brother's  children,  you  know  ; 
the  voice  in  all  that  connection  is  remark 
able.  Pendennyss,  though  a  degree  more 
distant  in  blood,  possesses  it ;  and  Lady 
Harriet,  you  perceive,  has  the  same  cha 
racteristic  ;  there  must  formerly  have  been 
some  syren  in  the  family." 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  saw 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  attentions 
of  the  Duke;  for  although  not  slaves  to 
the  ambition  of  wealth  and  rank,  these 
extrinsic  qualifications  were  certainly  no 
objections  in  their  eyes  ;  and  Lady  Mose 
ley  thought  that  another  attachment  to  a 
worthy  object,  would  be  the  most  proba 
ble  means  of  expelling  the  recollection  of 
Denbigh  from  the  mind  of  her  daughter  ; 
which  consideration  had  chiefly  induced 
her  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance,  on  other 
accounts  so  embarrassing. 
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The  Colonel,  however,  had  communi 
cated  to  his  wife  the  impossibility  of  quit 
ting  his  uncle  during  the  continuance  of 
his  indisposition,  and  the  bride  was  to 
join  him,  under  the  escort  of  Lord  Wil 
liam. 

On  this  occasion  the  same  tenderness 
distinguished  Denbigh,  that  had  appeared 
so  amiable,  when  exercised  towards  his 
dying  father.  Yet,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson, 
how  insufficient  are  good  feelings  to  effect, 
what  can  only  be  the  result  of  good  prin 
ciples  ! 

Caroline  Harris  was  frequently  present 
at  the  parties  of  pleasure  —  walks  —  rides 
—  and  dinners,  in  which  the  Moseleys 
joined ;  and  as  the  Marquess  of  Eltring- 
ham  had  one  day  given  her  some  little  en 
couragement,  she  determined  to  make  a 
final  effort  at  the  peerage,  before  she  con 
descended  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  qualities  of  Capt.  Jarvis.  His  mother 
had  persuaded  Caroline  he  was  an  Apollo, 
and  she  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  one 
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day  a  Lord,  as  they  both  had  began  to  lay 
by  a  certain  sum  quarterly,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  hereafter  buying  a  title  :  —  an  in 
genious  expedient  of  Jarvis  to  get  into  his 
hands  a  portion  of  the  allowance  of  his 
mother ! 

Eltringham  had  a  strong  propensity  to 
the  ridiculous,  and,  without  ever  com 
mitting  himself,  frequently  drew  the  lady 
out,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  the 
Duke  —  who  enjoyed,  without  practising, 
that  species  of  joke. 

The  collisions  between  ill-concealed  art, 
and  as  ill-concealed  irony,  had  been  prac 
tised  with  impunity  by  the  Marquess  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  the  lady's  imagination  be 
gan  to  revel  in  the  delights  of  her  triumph, 
when  a  gentleman  residing  near  her  father's 
in  the  country  made!Miss  Harris  a  most  re 
spectable  offer,  and,  one  she  would  have 
rejoiced  to  receive  a  few  days  previously, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  hopes  created 
by  the  following  occurrence,  she  haughtily 
rejected. 
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It  was  at  the  lodgings  of  the  baronet, 
that  Lady  Laura  exclaimed  one  day — 

"  Marriage  is  certainly  a  lottery,  and 
neither  Sir  Henry  nor  Lady  Egerton  ap 
pear  to  have  drawn  prizes."  Here  Jane 
quitted  the  room. 

"  I  deny  that,  sister,"  said  the  marquess. 
"  Any  man  can  select  a  prize  from  your 
sex,  if  he  does  but  know  his  own  taste." 

"  I  fear,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  that 
taste  would  prove  a  weak  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  the  edifice  of  matrimonial 
felicity." 

"  To  what  decision  would  you  refer,  my 
dear  madam  ?"  inquired  Lady  Laura. 

"  Judgment." 

Lady  Laura  shook  her  head,  doubtingly, 
as  she  answered — 

"  You  remind  me  so  much  of  LordPen- 
dennyss.  He  wishes  to  bring  every  thing 
under  the  subjection  of  judgment  and  prin 
ciple." 

"  And  is  he  wrong,  Lady  Laura  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wilson,  pleased  to  find  such  correct 
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views  existing,  in  one  of  whom  she  thought 
so  highly. 

"  Not  wrong,  my  dear  madam,  only 
impracticable.  What  do  you  think,  mar 
quess,  of  choosing  a  wife  in  conformity  to 
your  principles,  and  without  consulting 
your  taste.'' 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head,  with  a 
laugh,  as  she  disclaimed  any  such  state 
ment  of  the  proposition ;  but  the  marquess, 
who  had  a  great  dislike  of  didactic  discus 
sions,  gaily  interrupted  her,  by  saying — 

"'Oh !  taste  is  every  thing  with  me. 
The  woman  of  my  heart  against  the  world 
— if  she  suits  my  fancy,  she  satisfies  my 
judgment  too." 

"  And  what  is  this  fancy  of  your  lord 
ship's  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  willing  to  gra 
tify  his  relish  for  trifling  ;  "  what  kind  of 
woman  do  you  mean  to  choose  ?  How  tall, 
for  instance  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,"  cried  the  marquess,  ra- 
thei*  unprepared  for  such  a  catechism,  and 
looking  round  him,  until  the  outstretched 
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neck  and  eager  attention  of  Caroline  Har 
ris  caught  his  eye,  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
great  simplicity — "  about  the  height  of 
Miss  Harris." 

"  How  old  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Not  too  young,  madam,  certainly.  I 
am  thirty-two — my  wife  must  be  five  or 
six  and  twenty.  Am  I  old  enough,  do 
you  think,  Derwent?"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper  to  the  Duke. 

"  Within  ten  years,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued — 

"  She  must  read  and  write,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Why,  faith,"  said  the  marquess,  "  I 
am  not  fond  of  a  bookish  sort  of  woman, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  a  scholar." 

"  You  had  better  take  Miss  Howard," 
whispered  his  brother;  "  she  is  old  enough 
— never  reads — and  just  the  height." 

"  No,  no,  William,"  rejoined  the  bro 
ther,  "  rather  too  old,  that.  Now,  I  ad 
mire  a  woman  who  has  confidence  in  her 
self  ;  one  who  understands  the  proprieties 
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of  life,  and  has,  if  possible,  been  at  the 
head  of  an  establishment  before  she  takes 
charge  of  mine." 

The  delighted  Caroline  moved  about  in 
her  chair,  and  unable  to  contain  herself 
longer,  inquired : — 

"  Noble  blood,  of  course,  you  would  re 
quire,  rny  lord  ?" 

"Why,  no!  I  rather  think  the  best 
wives  are  to  be  found  in  a  medium.  I 
would  wish  to  elevate  my  wife  myself. 
A  baronet's  daughter,  for  instance." 

Here  Lady  Jarvis,  who  had  entered 
during  the  dialogue,  and  caught  the  topic 
on  which  they  were  engaged,  ventured  to 
ask,  "  if  he  thought  a  simple  knight  too 
low  r"  The  marquess,  who  did  not  expect 
such  an  attack,  was  at  some  loss  for  an 
answer  ;  but  recovering  himself,  answered 
gravely,  under  the  apprehension  of  another 
design  on  his  person,  "  he  feared  that 
would  be  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  de 
scendants." 

Lady  Jarvis  sighed,  as  she  fell  back  in 
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disappointment ;  and  Miss  Harris,  turning 
to  the  nobleman,  in  a  soft  voice,  desired 
him  to  ring  for  her  carriage.  As  he 
handed  her  down,  she  ventured  to  inquire 
if  his  lordship  had  ever  met  with  such  a 
woman  as  he  had  described  ? 

"  Oh,  Miss  Harris,"  he  whispered,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  coach,  "  how  can  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?  You  are  very  cruel 
— drive  on,  coachman." 

"  How  cruel,  ^my  lord  !"  said  Miss 
Harris,  eagerly.  "Stop,  John.  —  How 
cruel,  my  lord  ?"  and  she  stretched  her 
neck  out  of  the  window,  as  the  marquess, 
kissing  his  hand  to  her,  ordered  the  man 
to  proceed.  "  Don't  you  hear  your  lady, 
sir  ?" 

Lady  Jarvis  had  followed  them  down, 
partly  with  a  view  to  catch  any  thing  which 
might  be  said;  and  as  the  marquess  handed 
her  politely  iuto  her  carriage,  she  begged 
"  he  would  favour  Sir  Timo — and  Sir 
Henry  with  a  call ;"  which,  being  pro 
mised,  Eltringham  returned  to  the  room. 

ii.  o  2 
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"  When  am  I  to  salute  a  Marchioness 
of  Eltringham  ?"  asked  Lady  Laura  of  her 
brother,  on  his  entrance ;  "  I  mean,  one 
according  to  the  new  standard  set  up  by 
your  lordship." 

"  Whenever  Miss  Harris  can  make  up 
her  mind  to  the  sacrifice,"  replied  the  bro 
ther,  very  gravely ;  "  Ah  me !  how  very 
considerate  some  of  your  sex  are,  towards 
the  modesty  of  ours." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  my 
lord  marquess,"  exclaimed  John  Moseley  ; 
"  I  was  once  favoured  with  the  notice  of 
the  lady  for  a  week  or  two,  but  a  viscount 
saved  me  from  capture." 

"  I  really  think,  Moseley,"  said  the  duke; 
innocently,  but  speaking  with  animation, 
"•  an  intriguing  daughter  worse  than  a  ma 
naging  mother." 

John's  gaiety  vanished  for  the  moment, 
as  he  replied,  in  a  low  key,  "  O  yes,  much 


worse." 


Grace  evinced  deep  emotion,  until,  on 
stealing  a  glance  at  her  husband,  she  saw 
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a  cloud  passing  over  his  fine  brow ;  but 
catching  her  affectionate  smile,  his  face 
was  lighted  into  a  look  of  pleasantry  as  he 
continued, 

"  I  would  advise  caution,  my  lord ;  Ca 
roline  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  expe 
rience  in  her  trade,  and  was  expert  from 
the  first." 

"  John — John — "  said  Sir  Edward,  with 
warmth,  "  Sir  William  is  my  friend,  and 
his  daughter  must  be  respected." 

"Then,  baronet,  observed  the  marquess, 
*(  she  possesses  one  recommendation  of 
which  I  was  ignorant,  and  I  am  therefore 
silent :  but  should  not  Sir  William  teach 
his  daughter  to  respect  herself?  I  view 
these  husband-hunting  ladies  as  pirates  on 
the  ocean  of  love,  and  lawful  objects  for 
any  roving  cruiser,  like  myself,  to  fire  at. 
At  one  time  I  was  simple  enough  to  retire 
as  they  advanced;  but  you  know,  madam," 
turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  droll  look, 
"  flight  only  encourages  pursuit,  so  I  now 
give  battle  in  self-defence." 
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"  And  I  hope  successfully,  my  lord," 
observed  the  lady  ;  "  Miss  Harris  appears 
indeed  to  have  grown  desperate  in  her  at 
tacks,  which  were  formerly  much  more 
masqued  than  at  present.  I  believe  it 
usually  happens,  that,  when  a  young 
woman  throws  aside  the  delicacy  and  feel 
ings  which  ought  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  her  sex,  she  either  becomes,  in  time, 
cynical  and  disagreeable  to  all  around  her 
from  disappointment ;  or,  persevering  in 
her  efforts,  throws  off  all  decorum  and 
reserve. 

Jane  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  in  a 
mortification  of  spirit  she  could  ill  con 
ceal,  during  this  conversation,  and  felt  a 
degree  of  humiliation,  which  almost  drove 
her  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  hiding 
herself  for  ever  from  the  world.  That  the 
man  she  had  so  fondly  enshrined  in  her 
heart,  should  be  so  notoriously  unworthy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  unreserved  censure 
in  general  company,  was  a  reproach  to 
her  delicacy  —  her  observation  — her  judg- 
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ment ;  and  she  wept  bitterly  over  her  fallen 
happiness,  with  a  determination  never 
again  to  expose  herself  to  a  danger  against 
which  a  prudent  regard  to  the  plainest  rules 
of  caution  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
precaution, 

Emily  had  noticed  Jane's  departure, 
and  waited  anxiously  for  that  of  the  visi 
tors,  to  hasten  to  her  room.  She  knocked 
two  or  three  times  before  her  sister  replied 
to  her  request  for  admittance. 

cc  Jane,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  Emily, 
soothingly,  "  will  you  not  admit  me  ?" 
Jane  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  affec 
tion  of  her  sister,  and  the  door  was  opened ; 
but  as  Emily  endeavoured  to  take  her 
hand,  she  drew  back  coldly,  and  cried  — 

"  I  wonder  you,  who  are  so  happy,  will 
leave  the  gay  scene  below  for  the  society  of 
a  humbled  wretch  like  me;"  and,  over 
come  with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Happy  !"  repeated  Emily,  in  a  tone  of 
anguish  —  "Happy,  did  you  say,  Jane? 
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—  Oh,  little  do  you  know  my  sufferings, 
or  you  would  never  speak  so  cruelly  to 


me." 


Jane  regarded  her  now  weeping  sister, 
for  a  moment,  with  commiseration,  and 
her  thoughts  then  recurring  to  her  own 
case,  she  continued,  with  energy, 

"  Yes,  Emily,  happy  ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  of  Denbigh's  con 
duct,  he  is  respected ;  and  if  you  do,  or 
did  love  him,  he  was  worthy  of  it.  But, 
alas  !  I  threw  away  my  affections  on  a 
wretch — a  mere  impostor — and  am  mise 
rable  for  ever !" 

"  No,  dear  Jane,"  rejoined  Emily,  hav 
ing  recovered  her  self-possession  —  "  not 
miserable  —  nor  for  ever.  You  have  many 
—  very  many  sources  of  happiness  yet 
within  your  reach — even  in  this  world. 
I  —  I  do  think,  even  our  strongest  attach 
ments  may  be  overcome  by  energy  and  a 
sense  of  duty.  And  oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  make  the  effort."  For  a 
moment  the  voice  of  the  youthful  moralist 
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had  failed  her,  but  her  anxiety  on  behalf 
of  her  sister  overcame  her  feelings,  and 
she  completed  the  sentence  with  peculiar 
earnestness. 

"  Emily,"  pursued  Jane,  with  obsti 
nacy,  and  yet  in  tears,  "  you  don't  know 
what  blighted  affections  are.  To  endure 
the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  see  the  man 
you  once  hoped  on  the  point  of  becoming 
your  husband,  married  to  another,  who  is 
showing  herself  in  triumph  before  you, 
wherever  you  go !" 

"  Hear  me,  Jane,  before  you  reproach 
me  further,  and  then  judge  between  us." 
Emily  paused  a  moment,  to  acquire  nerve 
to  proceed,  and  then  related  to  her  asto 
nished  sister,  the  history  of  her  own  dis 
appointments.  She  did  not  affect  to  con 
ceal  her  attachment  to  Denbigh.  With 
glowing  cheeks,  she  acknowledged  that 
she  found  a  necessity  for  all  her  efforts  to 
subdue  her  rebellious  feelings ;  and  as  she 
recounted  his  conduct  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
she  concluded  by  saying :  "  But,  Jane,  I 
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can  see  enough  to  call  forth  my  gratitude : 
and  although,  with  yourself,  I  feel  at  this 
moment  as  if  my  affections  were  sealed 
for  ever,  I  wish  to  make  no  hasty  resolu 
tions,  or  act  in  any  manner  as  if  I  were 
unworthy  of  the  lot  Providence  has  as 
signed  me/* 

"  Unworthy  ?  no!  —  you  have  no  rea 
sons  for  self-reproach.  If  Mr.  Denbigh 
•  <as  had  the  art  to  conceal  his  crimes  from 
you,  he  also  concealed  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  has  married  a  woman  of 
rank  and  character.  But  how  differently 
are  we  situated!  Emily  — I  — have  no 
such  consolation." 

"  You  have  the  consolation,  my  sister, 
of  knowing  there  is  an  interest  made  for  you 
where  we  shall  require  it  most,  and  it  is 
there  I  endeavour  to  seek  my  support," 
said  Emily,  in  a  low  and  humble  tone. 
"  A  review  of  our  own  errors  takes  away 
the  keenness  of  our  perception  of  the 
wrongs  done  us,  and  by  placing  us  in  cha 
rity  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  disposes  us 
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to  enjoy,  calmly,  the  blessings  within  our 
reach.  Besides,  Jane,  we  have  parents, 
whose  happiness  is  dependent  on  that  of 
their  children,  and  we  should  —  we  must, 
for  their  sakes,  overcome  those  feelings 
which  disqualify  us  for  our  common 
duties." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Jane,  "  how  can  I  appeal- 
before  the  world,  while  I  know  the  eyes  of 
all  are  upon  me,  inquisitive  to  discover 
how  I  bear  my  disappointments  ?  But 
you,  Emily,  are  unsuspected.  It  is  easy 
for  you  to  affect  a  gaiety  you  do  not  feel." 

"  I  neither  affect  nor  feel  any  gaiety," 
answered  her  sister,  mildly ;  "  But  are 
there  not  the  eyes  of  one  upon  us,  of  in 
finitely  greater  power  to  punish  or  reward, 
than  exists  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  ? 
Have  we  no  duties  ?  For  what  purposes 
are  our  wealth — our  knowledge — our  time 
given  us,  but  to  improve  our  eternal  wel 
fare,  and  that  of  those  around  us  ?  Come, 
then,  my  sister,  we  have  both  been  de- 
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ceived  —  let  us  endeavour  not  to  be  cul 
pable." 

"  I  wish,  from  nay  soul,  we  could  leave 
Bath/'  cried  Jane  ;  "  the  place  —  the 
people  are  hateful  to  me." 

"  Jane,"  said  Emily,  "  rather  say  you 
hate  their  vices,  and  wish  for  their  amend 
ment.  But  do  not  indiscriminately  con 
demn  a  whole  community,  for  the  wrongs 
you  have  sustained  from  one  of  its  mem 
bers." 

Jane  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled, 
though  by  no  means  convinced,  as  to  her 
great  error  ;  and  they  both  found  a  sym 
pathetic  relief  from  having  unburthened 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  which  in  fu 
ture^  brought  them  more  nearly  toge 
ther,  and  was  of  mutual  assistance  in  sup 
porting  them,  amidst  the  promiscuous 
circles  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  mix. 

With  all  her  fortitude  and  principle,  one 
of  the  last  things  Emily  would  have  de 
sired  was,  an  interview  with  Denbigh  ;  and 
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she  was  happily  relieved  from  the  present 
danger  of  such  a  circumstance  by  the  de 
parture  of  Lady  Laura  and  her  brother  to 
the  residence  of  the  colonel's  sick  uncle. 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  suspected 
that  a  dread  of  meeting  them  had  prevented 
his  intended  journey  to  Bath,  and  neither 
were  sorry  to  perceive,  what  they  considered 
as  latent  signs  of  grace,  of  which  Egerton 
had  appeared  to  beintirely  divested.  "  He 
may  yet  see  his  errors,  and  make  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband,"  thought  Emily; 
and  then,  as  the  image  of  Denbigh  rose  in 
her  imagination,  surrounded  with  the  do 
mestic  virtues,  she  roused  herself  from 
the  dangerous  reflection,  to  the  exercise 
of  duties  in  which  she  found  a  refuge 
from  wishes  that  her  judgment  must  con 
demn. 
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